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1  HE  Association,  which  for  years  has  cultivated  the  affectionate  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Italy  by  direct  diffusion  of  choice  illustrated  matter  embracing 
its  monuments  and  scenery,  is  pleased  to  offer  to  the  Allied  Nations 
this  rapid  survey  of  the  work  which,  day  by  day,  Italy  has  accomplished 
in  this  world  war. 

Under  the  impulse  of  her  idealistic  inheritance  and  of  national  necessity, 
Italy  entered  this  immane  conflict  confronted  by  an  inclement  zone  of  por- 
tentous difficulty,  and  new  exigencies  of  warfare  on  which  she  had  to 
mould  and  practically  rebuild  her  army,  transforming  native  impetuosity  into 
patient  resistance. 

The  complete  concordance  of  the  entire  nation  afforded  the  fighting  units  a 
well  denned  feeling  of  safe  support  in  the  alternating  vicissitudes  of  the 
fortunes  of  war,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Touring  Club  to  make  clear 
to  the  Allied  Nations  by  a  rapid  synthesis,  that  which  has  been  accomplish- 
ed both  by  the  Italian  army  and  by  the  Italian  people,  thus  consolidating 
still  further  the  factorial  alliance  of  peoples  in  the  safeguarding  of  Europe 
from  tyrannical  usurpation.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  also  that  it 
may  come  as  a  reward  to  all  those  who  have  sacrificed  and  are  sacrificing 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  Italy  and  universal  justice. 
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H.   R.   H.   VICTOR  EMANUEL   III,   KING   OF    ITALY 
SUPREME  COMMANDER  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Italy's    will. 

The   second  anniversary  of  the  war. 


On  May  23,  1917,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Italian  war,  a  heavy  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Carso,  resulting  in  a  great  victory. 

After  ten  hours  of  terrific  bombardment,  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  which  hid  a  perfect  issue  to 
a  perfect  and  methodical  preparation,  the  Italian 
infantry,  expert  and  bold,  at  the  moment  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  falling  on  their  backs, 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  They  captured 
very  strongly  fortified  lines,  broke  through  the 
iron  wedge  of  the  extreme  Austrian  left,  made, 
within  a  few  hours,  some  nine  thousand  priso- 


ners, survivors  of  the  massacre  and  of  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  formidable  and  unexpected 
action. 

This  battle  and  this  victory  seemed  a  cele- 
bration, not  through  a  mere  coincidence  of  dates, 
but  because  they,  after  two  years,  repeated  to 
the  world  that  revelation  of  a  new  Italy,  dawned 
on  that  day,  on  which  Italy,  first  among  the 
Great  Powers,  entered  of  her  own  accord  into 
the  tremendous  European  struggle.  In  fact  this 
swift  and  hard  battle,  this  great  victory  following 
on  the  former  tenacious  and  victorious  action  ini- 
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"A  war  of  giants"  is  the  definition  of  the  Italian  war  by  all  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  front:  and  among 
the  visitors  there  have  been  some  of  the  most  illustiious  and  competent  men  of  the  Allied  Nations.  The  definition  which  honours 
Italy  so  much  finds  a  suggestive  expression  in  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the  artillery.  Terrible  natural  cbstacles  had  to  be  beaten  down 
before  the  hammering  of  the  hostile  positions  was  undertaken.  The  dragging  and  placing  of  large  guns  on  the  immaculate  snows  of  the 


tiated  on  May  1 2  against  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Isonzo  front,  stood  out  on  that  day 
as  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  whole  of 
the  vast  European  campaigns. 

On  the  Western  front  there  was  a  pause 
following  the  Anglo-French  offensive  which 
had  forced  retreat  upon  Hindenburg  through 
pressure  on  his  flanks.  On  the  Russian  front 
there  was  the  paralysis  caused  by  the  revolution, 
and  worse  there  was  the  danger  of  fraternisation, 
which  permitted  the  transferring  of  Austrian  and 
German  divisions  fully  rested  and  desirous  of 
imposing  peace  by  one  final  effort  there,  where 
the  battle  raged  the  most. 

On  her  confines  Italy  had  been  for  months 
previous  menaced  with  a  tremendous  Austrian  of- 
fensive on  the  Trentino  and  Isonzo  simultaneously, 
an  offensive  bent  on  gaining  its  sole  object,  an 
object  which  failed  in  their  campaign  of  May 
1916:  «  the  punishment  of  Italy  ». 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  during  the  winter  that 
German  forces  would  be  despatched  to  assist 
their  allies.  However,  although  these  troops  were 
not  available,  being  otherwise  engaged  in  preven- 
ting Hindenburg's  retreat  from  becoming  a  rout, 
the  peaceful  state  of  affairs  at  the  Russian  front 
enabled  Austrian  hate  to  gather  her  best  and 


greatest   forces  of   artillery   and  of   men,   and  pit 
them  against  her  most  detested  foe. 

But  the  «  Detested  Foe »  had  been  silently 
preparing.  When  the  menace  of  the  offensive 
was  being  repeated  in  most  of  the  world's  Press, 
and  the  visits  to  the  Italian  front  of  the  new  Em- 
peror Charles  seemed  to  coincide  with  an  Impe- 
rial sanction,  when  the  armies  on  the  offensive 
in  the  Trentino  were  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  who  in 
that  zone  had  been  a  stubborn  worker,  even  as 
previously  Hindenburg  had  been  at  the  Masurian 
Lakes,  General  Cadorna  had  replied  to  German 
arrogance  with  the  simple  words  of  Latin  secu- 
rity: «  Whether  they  come  or  whether  they  do 
not,  I  shall  work  as  if  they  were  coming  and  as 
if  they  were  coming  in  force ».  These  simple 
words,  indicative  of  a  skilled  plan  of  defence, 
expressed  the  whole  scheme  of  Italian  prepara- 
tion. And  this  having  reached  its  fulness,  seized 
the  right  moment  and  waited  no  longer  for  the 
enemy's  attack,  the  approach  of  which  was  evi- 
dent from  their  strongholds  behind  their  lines, 
rich  in  artillery,  rich  in  machine-guns,  rich  in 
hate.  The  Italian  army,  notwithstanding  the  slack- 
ening of  the  war  on  other  fronts,  and  the  immi- 
nent action  of  the  enemy,  obeyed  the  orders  of 
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Alps  at  fantastic  heights  would  have  seemed  to  everybody  a  superhuman  task.  Yet  the  Italian  soldiers  accomplished  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Gigantic  engines  of  destruction  travel  from  peak  to  peak  as  if  passing  along  the  smoothest  roads,  and  settle  down  to  their 
work  of  destruction. 


its  Chief  with  sure  decision  and  attacked  unhesi- 
tatingly, confident  in  its  power  to  thus  create  a 
glorious  phase  in  the  European  war.  Glorious 
indeed  for  Italy,  as  humiliating  for  Austria,  who, 
attacked  in  her  own  country,  was  constrained  to 
yield  again  a  considerable  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  of  great  defensive  value,  even  if  not  of 
great  extension. 

The  bastion  dominating  the  left  bank  of  the 
middle  Isonzo  was  taken  by  assault.  The  whole 
massif  from  quota  363  of  Plava  to  Cucco  and 
Vodice  was  conquered,  thus  depriving  the  right 
wing'  of  General  Boroevic's  forces  of  its  strongest 
bulwarck.  The  conquered  territory  was  doggedly 
defended  against  the  furious  onslaughts  of  the 
enemy,  and  when  a  pause  seemed  imperative,  the 
battle  was  re-enkindled  on  the  Carso,  with  victo- 
rious issue  on  May  23. 

The  army  equal  to  these  vast  operations,  to  be 
the  first  to  grip  the  enemy  strongly  entrenched 
and  cheered  with  the  unexpected  news  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  to  smash  all  their  plans  of 
offensive,  was  an  army  that  during  the  length 


of  the  war  conducted  on,  certainly,  the  most 
difficult  front  of  any,  had  found  the  time,  the 
will,  and  the  means  to  render  itself  stronger  and 
to  maintain  itself  as  bold  and  spirited  as  in  the 
earliest  days  of  battle. 

This  is  a  first  statement. 

The  army  which  could  war  with  success  in 
hostile  territory  and  could,  unaided,  sustain  an  of- 
fensive, at  that  moment  the  only  one  in  progress, 
raised  unwaveringly  on  high,  the  standard  of  the 
Allies  and  fought  victoriously  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

This  is  a  second  statement. 

Both  statements  are  clear,  both  prove  the  reve- 
lation of  the  new  Italy  rising  from  the  ignorance 
that  girt  it,  with  a  clearly  defined  character,  with 
an  incisive  profile,  even  as  a  Roman  coin  from  a 
heap  of  dust. 

After  two  years  of  warfare,  the  mil  which 
had  led  Italy  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
the  Entente  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  justice, 
had  remained  intact,  had  even  increased  in  power, 
and  re-appeared  as  a  new  light  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 


Italy's   first   decision. 

But,  in  truth,  what  has  happened  after  two  years  Italy,  the  youngest  of  the  Great  Powers,  whose 

is  strictly  bound  up  with  the  decision  of  Italy.  life   as   a   nation  began   only   50  years   ago,   was 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro  -  Italian  war, 'the  enemy  made    furious    onslaughts    on    open    towns    along    the    sea    coast.  The 
industrious  and  picturesque  little  towns  situated  gaily  on  the  Adriatic  coast  were  often  bombarded  by  the  smaller  units  of  the  Austrian 


obliged  to  take  from  the  beginning  of  this,  the  most 
tremendous  crisis  the  world  had  ever  experienced, 
decisions,  possibly  the  gravest  that  had  ever 
presented  themselves  to  a  people  or  a  state. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  had  found 
their  position  in  the  conflict  already  determined 
through  their  political  action  before  the  war. 
The  very  aggression  of  the  Central  Powers  had 
forced  them  to  pass,  unexpectedly  it  is  true,  from 
a  state  of  impreparation,  the  outcome  of  too  much 
confidence  in  peace,  to  stupendous  action;  but 
their  road  of  action  was  clearly  marked  out  to 
them  by  previous  treaties,  and  the  premeditated 
violence  of  the  enemy  did  not  offer  them  any 
novel  problem.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to 
decide  for  herself,  with  an  ex  nov.o  judgment, 
and  her  childhood  as  a  nation,  had  to  be  assisted, 
if  possible,  by  her  venerable  and  ancient  civili- 
sation. This  step  was  imperative  if  she  would 
to-day,  and  in  a  crisis  of  such  moment,  make  Her 
History,  the  History  of  the  Netv  Italy  worthy 
of  her  noble  traditions,  and  worthy  of  her  wisely 
enlightened  and  beneficial  civilisation. 

This,  Her  story,  still  unfolding,  but  to  which 
clear,  well  defined  witness  has  been  given,  can 
be  simply  and  briefly  told  by  gathering  in  swift 
synthesis  the  war  effort  of  Italy.  The  present  war 


comprises  such  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  surprises 
so  vast,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sudden,  that  often 
what  took  place  a  brief  time  before  is  forgotten, 
or  it  may  be  that  one  of  its  events  hides,  or 
causes  to  be  passed  over,  another  action  of  equal 
importance  from  the  public  view.  And  thus  it 
may  have  happened,  and  thus  can  happen,  that 
sometimes  Italy  disappears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  reappear,  later,  strong  and  staunch  as 
she  has  always  been,  since  the  earliest  days  of 
this  great  world  trial.  And  now  she  must  finally 
reappear  in  order  to  be  known. 

The  one  great  deside  of  all  sincere  Italians, 
is  that  Italy  should  be  known,  because  they  are 
certain  that  a  knowledge  of  Italy  means  appre- 
ciation. The  first  decision  that  Italy  was  obliged 
to  take  was  that  of  Neutrality  which  was  indeed 
a  positive  and  essential  act  and  she  needed  fore- 
sight, firmness,  and  will  to  carry  out  this  decision. 

Italy  was  allied  to  Germany  and  Austria  for 
more  than  30  years.  To  oppose  the  Ultimatum 
to  Serbia  did  not  therefore  merely  signify  a  judg- 
ment on  a  determined  political  action,  and  against 
a  small  Balcan  state,  or  a  criticism  on  the  old  Mo- 
narchy supported  by  Germany.  As  Germany  and 
Austria  were  determined  upon  a  European  war,  it 
signified  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  alliance  should 
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Navy  and  by  aircraft.  Swift  and  powerful  armoured    trains    pass    rapidly  up  and  down  the  coast  and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  Their 
ships  can  no  longer  approach,  neither  can  their  aircraft  which  are  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  antiaerial  guns. 


continue  or  cease:  whether  she  should  share  the 
scheme  of  the  Central  Powers  or  oppose  them 
by  not  sharing  them.  Italian  neutrality  could  not, 
therefore,  imply  mere  abstention  from  the  con- 
flict. It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subtraction 
of  an  element  from  the  plans  on  which  Germany 
had  calculated,  interpreting  arrogantly  the  treaty 
of  alliance  as  offering  a  collaboration,  even  were 
it  only  passive,  on  the  part  of  Italy.  To  choose 
neutrality  implied  Italy's  eventual  rupture  with 
her  former  allies,  thus  changing  a  political  system 
of  more  than  30  years,  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible 
European  crisis.  In  judging  without  hesitation, 
without  delay,  the  German  schemes,  even  though 
favorable  to  herself,  she  revealed,  as  opposed  to 
the  entire  unreadiness  of  the  Entente,  the  whole 
weight  of  a  powerful  military  preparation  which 
could  have  guaranteed  a  rapid  and  immediate 
success  to  the  Central  Powers. 

Italy  was  confronted  with  a  European  query 
and  had  to  decide. 

She  decided  on  July  25  1914,  nine  days  be- 
fore the  fatal  date,  as  later  the  Hon.  Salandra 
remarked  from  the  heights  of  the  Campidoglio  on 
June  3  1915  —  and  the  Marquis  d;  San  Giuliano, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  telegraphed  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Vienna: 


«  To-day  we  three  have  had  a  long  conver- 
sation, the  President  of  the  Council,  Herr  Flo- 
tow  the  German  Ambassador,  and  myself, 
which  I  summarise  for  the  personal  information 
of  your  Excellency  and  for  later  verbal  instruc- 
tions. Salandra  and  I  at  once  remarked  to  the 
Ambassador  that  Austria  had  not  the  right,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, to  take  such  steps  as  she  had  done  at 
Belgrade,  without  previous  agreement  with  her 
allies. 

«  Austria  in  fact,  by  the  way  the  note  was 
couched  and  by  the  things  demanded  by  her, 
whilst  of  little  efficacy  against  Panservianism,  are 
profoundly  offensive  to  Servia  and  indirectly  so  to 
Russia,  has  clearly  shown  that  she  wishes  to 
provoke  a  war.  We  have  therefore,  told  Herr 
Flotow  that,  through  Austria's  method  of  proce- 
dure, and  on  account  of  the  defensive  and  conser- 
vative character  of  the  treaty  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, Italy  was  under  no  obligation  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Austria,  should  she,  as  result  of 
this  step  of  hers,  find  herself  later  at  war 
with  Russia.  Whatever  European  rvar  occurs  in 
this  case  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  provocation  and 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria  ». 

In  this  simple  and  clear  statement  Italy's  position 
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Armoured  motorcars  form  part  of  the  mobile  system  of  defence :  Italy  is  very  amply  furnished  with  these  small  fortresses  which, 
thanks  to  their  rapidity,  have  rendered  inestimable  services. 


in  the  face  of  Austria's  action  towards  Servia, 
was  not  merely  decided  but  she  directly  judged 
the  European  war  to  be  the  consequence  of  this 
action.  Even  before  the  judgment  on  the  immense 
conflict  was  universally  recognised  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  violence  of  Germany,  the  German 
Ambassador  had  been  informed  of  Italy's  sound 
and  just  verdict  through  the  mouths  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  document,  which  alone  is  enough 
to  destroy  the  unseemly  accusation  of  perfidy 
which  the  Central  Powers  later  flung  at  Italy, 
includes  also  the  decision  of  Italy. 

Logically  and  honorably  following  it,  comes  the 
declaration  of  neutrality  made  by  Italy  imme- 
diately after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  decla- 
ration not  drawn  up  for  selfish  interests,  but  which 


replied  clearly  and  directly  to  the  query  put  to 
Italy.  Through,  the  Alliance  there  was  a  path 
open  to  her  to  side  with  the  Central  Powers, 
which  seemed  favoured  with  success,  or  a  promise 
of  it.  Italy,  assured  that  her  honour  as  a  late 
ally  was  not  at  stake,  unhesitatingly  refused. 
The  French  frontier  was  liberated:  France  was 
thus  able  to  dispose  of  troops  and  valuable  artil- 
lery in  the  early  struggle  against  the  invaders; 
from  that  time  Austria,  had  need  to  occupy  herself 
about  her  confines;  the  German  war-scheme  was 
criticised  by  one  who  should  have  taken  part  in 
it,  and  not  by  one  who  might  have  suffered  from  it. 
Italian  neutrality  was  the  first  political  and  moral 
orientation  in  Europe  and  in  the  world,  whilst  the 
powerful  Austro-German  machinery  was  march- 
ing onwards  with  overwhelming  violence. 


How  Italy  entered  the  conflict. 


Nine  months  after  the  declaration  of  neutrality, 
on  May  23  1915,  Italy  declared  war.  During 
this  period  all  forecasts  had  proved  fallacious. 
The  war,  expected  to  end  quickly,  was  on  the 
other  hand  tremendous,  sanguinary,  long,  and  te- 
dious. Even  the  formidable  Austrian-German 


machine  was  forced  to  excel  itself  in  order  to 
face  the  needs  of  a  campaign  of  positions,  on 
extensive  fronts  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters. Losses  were  appalling,  industrial  activity 
to  support  the  military  needs  was  necessarily 
gigantic,  war  costs  were  already  enormous.  To 
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"  Higher  and  ever  higher  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Italian  artilleryman.  After  having  silenced  the  enemy  from  one  peak,  the  big 
gun  is  eagerly  attacted  to  greater  heights.  And  up  the  monster  goes,  proud  of  itself,  and  accompanying  it  are  its  faithful  fiiends  who 
know  how  to  put  human  vibrations  into  its  soul  of  steel. 


enter  boldly  into  this  arena  was  indeed  a  decision 
fraught  with  gravity  and  fear.  All  the  same  Italy 
decided. 

During  these  nine  months  all  possible  means 
were  employed  by  Germany  to  obtain  from 
Italy,  through  concessions  from  Austria,  the 
price  of  her  neutrality  to  be  guaranteed  until  the 
end  of  the  struggle.  And  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
crisis  might  counsel  Italy  on  the  advisability  of 
holding  to  the  treaty  since,  not  only  the  terrible 
bloodshed  of  the  war  pointed  to  non-mobilisation, 
but  the  conflict  itself  was  developing  in  so  com- 
plicated a  manner  as  to  demand  an  opportune 
calculation,  based  on  waiting  and  on  prudent  spe- 
culation, as  to  whether  such  action  would  be 
wise  or  practical  to  her  own  interests. 

Italy  was  for  war,  and  her  choice  was  the 
result  of  the  temptations  offered  her  through 
these  pourparlers,  and  she  declared  war  against 
German  intrigue.  During  the  nine  months,  Italy 
absolutely  unprepared  for  hostilities  as  were  all 
the  Powers  of  the  Entente,  lost  no  time  to  con- 
struct her  military  forces,  and  if  this  labour  seemed 
extraordinary,  equal  to  nothing  ever  attempted 
previously,  it  remained  none  the  less  unequal 
to  the  voracious  calls  of  a  campaign  against  the 
powerful  and  war-tried  Austrian,  along  a  front 


extending  some  800  kilometers,  terribly  difficult 
and  overwhelmingly  fortified,  both  naturally  and 
artificially.  And  Italy  knew  that  alone  she  rvould 
have  to  sustain  the  effort  on  a  front  far  apart 
from  her  allies.  All  the  same,  when  the  moment 
was  ripe,  strong  in  her  will,  Italy  flung  her 
gauntlet  down. 

During  the  nine  months  the  logistic  problems 
had  shown  themselves  most  complicated  for  every 
nation  concerned.  Food  for  the  troops,  ammuni- 
tions for  guns,  all  were  required,  grain  and  coal 
and  iron  had  to  be  stored.  Prompt  supplies  from 
abroad  demanded  a  powerful  fleet.  Assurance 
was  needed  that  Italy's  industrial  workshops  could 
swiftly  be  transformed  for  military  purposes,  rea- 
dy cash  had  to  be  guaranteed  as  well  as  a 
goodly  reserve  fund  drawn  from  the  nation's 
wealth.  Italy,  unlike  England,  lacked  coal  and 
needs  must  import  ten  million  tons  per  annum  in 
the  times  of  peace,  which  would  have  to  be 
increased  for  war  needs  inasmuch  as  the  nation- 
al production  of  all  combustibles  scarcely  reached 
a  total  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons. 

Italy,  unlike  Russia,  lacked  grain.  She  needs 
must  import  not  less  than  1 5  million  quintals  every 
year,  two-thirds  of  which  were  exported  from 
Russia  and  Roumania.  But  Russia  and  Roumania 
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The  iniquitous  confines  with  which  after  the  war  of  1 866  Austria  opposed  Italy  and  which  were  fortified  in  a  manner  known 
to  all,  enclosed  Italy  in  the  grip  of  a  vice.  The  Austrian:  nursed  the  idea  that  they  were  thus  safe  f.om  attack.  Who  indeed  would 
have  dared  to  pit  themselves  against  these  formidable  positions?  Who  would  have  been  able  to  oppugn  against  such  immense  fortifi- 
cations rendered  pratically  inexpugnable  by  nature  and  military  art?  Italy,  overcoming  obstacles  of  every  kind,  dragged  heavy  siege 


were  cut  off  from  Italy.  Grain  must  come  from 
afar.  Transport  from  America  and  Australia  was 
dangerous  and  costly.  Italy  possessed  no  mercantile 
navy  sufficient  for  her  needs,  since  two-thirds  of 
her  annual  imports,  some  13  million  tons  out  of  18, 
were  shipped  on  foreign  vessels.  Italy  lacked  the 
vast  industrial  machinery  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France.  What  she  possessed  was  certainly  of 
potential  vigour,  later  revealed,  but  which  in  those 
days  offered  itself  for  the  first  time  to  world  compe- 
tition. 

And  lastly,  Italy  possessed  sound  and  prudent 
financial  resources,  but  its  Balance-sheet  was  less 
than  half  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  half  of  that 
of  France,  and  her  citizens  already  contributed 
more  to  the  State  than  cither  the  British  or  the 
French.  Her  national  wealth  was  one  fifth  of 
that  possessed  by  the  former  country  and  less 
than  a  third  of  that  of  France. 

A  decision  to  face  a  war  on  these  conditions 
signified  a  need  before  everything  to  obtain  a 
victory  over  herself,  with  faith  and  will,  and 
Italy  decided  to  face  the  war. 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  war,  the  cam- 
paign slickened  after  victory  of  the  Marne. 
No  evidence  of  reaching  any  military  results 


was  discernible,  but  without  doubt,  after  the 
winter  of  1915  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
Central  Powers  profiting  by  their  still  existing 
superiority,  were  meditating  fresh  attacks.  And 
indeed  between  April  and  May  1915  the  German 
offensive  on  the  Ypres  front,  though  not  having 
a  decisive  character,  obtained  successes  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  which  engaged  the  Western 
front.  And  whilst  the  Dardanelles  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Entente  did  not  attain  the  ends 
in  view,  thus  finally  frustrating  the  object  of 
the  enterprise,  at  the  same  moment  the  formi- 
dable Austro-German  offensive  was  developed 
on  the  Eastern  front,  in  order  to  hurl  back  the 
Russians  from  Austrian  territory  and  to  increase 
German  conquests  in  Russian  territory.  The  battle 
assumed  enormous  proportions.  Between  the  Vi- 
stula and  the  Carpathians  the  5th  Russian  army 
was  defeated  retreating  to  the  San  and  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  besides  territory,  some 
160.000  prisoners. 

And  in  the  same  month  of  May  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  gave  clear  indications  of  Ger- 
many's cruel  intentions  with  regard  to  a  relent- 
less submarine  warfare.  Yet  in  this  most  critical 
epoch  Italy  chose  intervention,  because  her  cause 
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mortars  over  roads  constructed  during  the  war  (the  road  in  the  picture  was  specially  made  for  the  Nevea  "  saddle  ":  about  4000  feet). 
Later,  from  the  heights  at  first  considered  inaccessible,  these  same  mortars  struck  terror  and  death  into  the  enemy  lines,  who  will  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  confine  however  treacherous,  that  cannot  be  crossed  in  the  good  cause  of  liberty. 


was  by  now  the  cause  of  the  Entente,  and  she 
wished  to  aid  them  in  this  crisis. 

Austria  had  to  bring  three  army  corps  to  the 
Italian  front:  or  about  600.000  men  with  artillery. 
These  forces  were  then  on,  or  near  Russian  ter- 
ritory where  victories  had  strengthened  the  courage 
and  morale  of  the  enmey.  Moreover  these  troops 
would  have  formed  a  decisive  element  in  the 
campaign  announced  by  these  Powers  to  crush 
one  of  their  foes,  viz.  Russia,  and  then  to  turn  and 
rend  the  others,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
decisive  blow  failed.  Italy  placed  herself  on  the 
side  of  the  Entente  and  challenged  the  enemy  to 
mortal  combat  on  her  confines:  challenged  her 
oppressor  who  hated  her  and  who  held  one  sole 
and  tenacious  object  in  her  vindictive  mind,  namely 
to  punish  her  by  invasion. 

A  new  phase  of  the  war  began,  not  only  a 
new  military  phase  through  the  intervention  of 
new  forces,  through  the  addition  of  a  new  front, 
but  rather  a  new  moral  phase  of  the  war,  since, 
after  Russia  suddenly  called  to  war  by  the 
German  declaration ,  after  France  suddenly 
called  to  war  by  the  German  invasion  , 
after  England  suddenly  called  to  war  by 
the  German  violation  of  Belgium,  Italy  entered 


the  arena  neither  compelled  by  invasion,  nor  by 
violation  of  treaties,  but  through  her  own  will, 
choosing  her  part  in  the  European  conflict  a 
second  time,  her  first  choice  being  that  of  neu- 
trality. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  a  new  moral  phase 
in  the  war,  for  without  this  moral  element,  without 
this  intervention  of  the  highest  faculty  possessed 
by  humanity,  the  will,  and  in  face  of  the  most 
terrible  ordeal  which  is  war,  no  one  could  by 
ordinary  calculations  understand,  from  any  other 
point  of  view,  Italy's  intervention,  and  more 
particularly  the  manner  and  time  of  her  inter- 
vention in  the  conflict  she  had  seen  fiercely  raging 
for  these  nine  months. 

As  we  have  already  briefly  stated,  any  such 
calculations  were  decidedly  against  Italy's  parti- 
cipation in  the  war  on  May  23  1915.  On  this 
day  Italy  declared  war  without  a  possibility  of 
maturing  her  military  participation  with  calmness. 
But  -  -  not  as  to-day  with  the  United  States 
who  have  voluntarily  taken  up  arms,  -  -  Italy 
was  obliged  to  fight  without  delay,  without  rest. 
And  from  that  day  Italy  has  fought  and  fights 
strenuously  for  victory,  for  the  victory  of  the 
Entente  against  the  Central  Powers. 
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The  Italian  army  h*s  had  to  supply  itself  with  an  enorrroLs  quantity  of  traction  -  motors,  and  national  industry,  so  little  consi- 
dered before  the  war,  proved  it;  ability  by  rising  to  the  situation.  Large,  small,  swift  and  powerful  "  Pavesi  and  Tolotti  "  tractors  are 
in  use  everywhere.  Along  the  steep  roadi  which  our  soldiers,  and  especially  the  splendid  "  centurions  "  of  the  territorial  arrrv, 


The  most  terrible  battle  front  of  all. 

How   the   Italian   confines   opened   the   doors   to   the   enemy. 


Let  us  now  see  how  she  has  fought  and  how 
she  is  fighting.  In  the  nine  months'  neutrality 
as  we  have  said  before,  Italy  had  endeavoured 
to  make  an  effective  mobilisation  of  the  twelve 
army  corps  on  peace  footing,  according  to  the 
unexpected  exigencies  of  modern  warfare,  and 
to  furnish  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cannons  of  heavy  and  medium  calibre,  adapted 
to  field  operations,  for  which  primarily  a  pre- 
dominant quantity  of  guns  of  light  calibre  had 
been  deemed  sufficient.  She  had  to  prepare 
an  offensive  beyond  all  previous  conceptions. 
She  had  prepared,  but  such  being  her  lack  of 
preparation  on  the  eve  of  the  general  conflict, 
and  in  face  of  the  German  methods  of  war,  that 
notwithstanding  her  enormous  splendid  efforts, 
there  remained  still  much  to  be  done  to  meet 
her  actual  needs. 

This  inferiority  on  Italy's  call  to  arms  was 
not  only  in  the  balance  against  a  hostile  front 
and  against  a  foe,  long  experienced  in  defensive 
operation  and  rich  in  artillery  of  every  calibre, 


with  vast  resources  of  machine-guns,  but  she 
had  to  consider  a  second  inferiority,  namely  that 
of  her  confines.  For  after  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1866,  these  were  fixed  by  Austria  in 
such  wise  as  to  render  both  pratical  and  easy, 
not  only  a  strong  offensive,  but  a  swift  invasion 
of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  Provinces. 

Glancing  briefly  on  the  map  attached  to  this 
work,  a  novice,  ignorant  of  military  matters  can 
see  and  realise  the  terrible  inferiority  of  the  Ita- 
lian confines.  It  is  enough  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  Old  Confines,  to  study  them  attentively  from 
the  rugged  mountain  peaks  to  the  plains  that 
stretch  toward  the  Adriatic  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  general  disadvantages  thrust  on  Italy. 
One  sees  that  from  the  Stelvio  Pass  down  to 
the  Adamello,  across  the  Val  Giudicaria  cut- 
ting the  extremity  of  Garda  Lake,  across  the 
Val  d'Adige  reascending  the  Pasubio  on  the 
Cima  Dodici  across  the  Val  Sugana  as  far  as 
the  Marmolada  and  Monte  Cristallo,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Trentino  form  a  powerful  wedge 
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constructed  with  feverish  expedition,  the  gigantic  tractors  firmly  advance  dragging  guns  anxious  for  battle,  or  ammunitions  and  provisions  ( 
of  every  kind:  certainly  more  than  one  victory  has  been  attained  through  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  these  enormous  machines 
to  which  the  drivers  infuse  a  soul  all  their  own. 


that  penetrates  sharply  into  Italy  and  menaces  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  directly  and  indirectly  those 
of  the  Veneto. 

Behind  those  Austrian  lines,  at  the  rear  of 
those  territories  oppressed,  and  tyrannised,  moun- 
tains succeed  mountains  in  a  massive  and  secure 
defence,  and  the  only  city  of  Trento,  the  most  no- 
ble goal  of  Italian  just  vindications,  and  an  impor- 
tant stronghold  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  seems 
situated  near  the  confines.  On  the  other  hand  and 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  Italian  lines  and 
where  the  mountains  end  abruptly,  as  if  to  en- 
tice with  every  facility  the  march  of  those  pos- 
sessing the  mountains,  the  cities  of  Brescia,  Ve- 
rona and  Vicenza  are  situated.  Centres  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  vital  to  Italy's  existence 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lombard  and  Venetian 
plains. 

One  glance  is  enough  to  see  that  the  massif 
of  the  Trentino  is  an  immense  fortress,  a  hos- 
tage in  the  hands  of  its  persecutor  and  of  the 
ancient  persecutor  of  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po. 
Although  the  boundaries  of  the  Cima  Dodici 
along  the  chain  of  the  Carnatic  Alps  as  far  as 
the  Trogkopel  might  seem  a  possible  defence  from 
Cadore  to  Carnia  on  account  of  the  vast  moun- 
tain masses,  the  worthlessenss  of  the  same  is  evident 
as  soon  as  the  highlands  sink  towards  the  level. 


In  fact  in  1866  Austria  not  only  wished  to 
maintain  the  dominating  position  from  the  Tar- 
vis  Pass  to  the  south,  but  also  to  assure  herself 
freely  of  the  possession  of  the  lines  of  the  river 
Isonzo,  establishing  a  frontier  on  a  stream  (the 
Judrio)  and  on  the  extreme  borders  of  the  plain. 
Thus  there  was  exposed  another  way  of  invasion, 
that  across  the  plains  of  Friuli,  where  the  first 
serious  obstacle  that  Italy  could  offer  would 
be  the  lines  of  the  Tagliamento,  whereas  against 
any  possible  Italian  plan  of  invasion,  Austria 
disposed  of  the  Isonzo  defences  dominated  on 
the  left  by  Monte  Nero,  by  the  fortress  of 
Tolmino,  by  the  tablelands  of  Bainsizza  and 
by  the  Carso.  One  glance  is  enough  to  see 
how  the  open  gate  to  the  plains  of  Friuli 
would  prove  the  direct  road  for  invasion  on  the 
front  of  the  Italian  army  menacing  at  the  same 
time  their  rear  from  the  Trentino  wedge.  Who 
wishes  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  Italian 
military  efforts  on  this  terrible  frontier,  which 
often  rises  to  a  height  of  over  9000  feet  and  drops 
to  marshlands,  should  make  himself  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  boundaries,  boundaries  indeed,  of 
oppression  and  of  tyranny.  Here  Italian  valour 
with  slight  exception  has  been  able  to  transform 
her  frontiers,  and  with  indomitable  ardour  from 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  after  repelling  the 
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The  organisation  of  the  logistic  services  for  the  Italian  war  is  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the  country:  nobody  would 
ever    ha?e    bleved    l"aly    *%Z  of  construct^  sue',  a  successful    system  of  transportation  of  troops,  ammun.t.ons,  supphes.  Y 

a  Punitive   Expedition  »,   has   put   forth   its   noble.       reader  can  appreciate  the  terrible  double  menace  to 
efforts  so  successfully.  Italy,    from    the    Isonzo    and    from   the    Trentino 

Bearing  the  outlines  of  this  map  in  mind,  the       wedge,  which  she  has  overcome. 


The  first  assault  of  the  ten  storey  house. 


Thus  on  the  24th  cf  May  1915  was  she  sum- 
moned to  the  very  severe  task  of  taking  the  of- 
fensive on  almost  the  whole  front  of  some  800 
kilometres. 

At  all  costs  it  was  imperative  to  counteract 
all  previous  operations  and  to  force  the  enemy 
ta  act  on  the  defensive.  This  enemy  from  the 
very  outset  possessed  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  an  advantageous  attack  whereby,  invading 
the  plain,  they  would  have  been  assured  of 
inexpugnable  lines  through  means  of  free  man- 
oeuvres on  land  well-known  and  advantageous 
to  themselves.  To  reach  this  object  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  harass  the  25  divisions  which, 
divided  into  three  armies  under  the  command 
of  such  distinguished  Austrian  chiefs  as  Dankl 
and  Bbroevic,  were  already  on  the  Italian  fron- 
tier. These  Had  to  be  Held  in  Check  even  if 
this  enormous  mass  of  men  corresponded  to 
about  twelve  Italian  army  corps.  And  these 
Had  to  be  Held  in  Check,  we  repeat  again, 


even  if  for  either  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  or  the 
Trentino,  Italy  lacked  that  decisive  superiority 
in  artillery  and  mechanical  means  which  were 
indispensable  in  order  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
of  a  war  of  positions. 

And  since  the  means  were  unequal  to  the 
needs,  which  would  have  been  serious  enough 
for  an  army  excellently  prepared,  the  enemy  had 
perforce  to  be  disconcerted  and  menaced.  From 
a  strictly  military  point  of  view  the  major  attack 
migh  well  have  been  conducted  in  the  Trentino, 
where  the  Austrians  were  less  in  force,  in  order 
to  seize  a  sounder  front,  and  to  obtain  territorial 
gains  more  rapidly.  But  then  the  enemy,  seeing 
no  chance  of  menace  to  their  vital  centre 
could  well  await  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
•  their  plans  of  invasion.  Thus  this  plan  would 
not  have  gained  its  desired  object,  but  would 
have  lessened  the  value  of  the  contribution  to  the 
war  in  general  which  was  then  passing  through  a 
phase,  by  no  means  too  felicitous  for  the  Entente. 
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splendid    efforts    of    the    State    Railways    and    the    enormous  convoy  arrangements  revealed  an  unsuspected  richness  and  power  in  the 
country  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  organisation.  These  photographs  give  some  idea  of  what  happens  in  the  transport  line  on  the 


The  principal  action  on  the  Isonzo  was  thus  de- 
cided upon,  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  a 
sufficiency  of  troops  on  the  Trentino  and  Cadore 
and  Carnia,  but  especially  on  the  two  former  zo- 
nes, in  order  to  attack  if  necessary  and  capture 
passes  or  dominating  posts  and  thus  keep  the 
maximum  number  of  the  enemy  constantly  harassed. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  movements  on 
the  Isonzo  a  very  careful  preparation  would  have 
been  necessary,  a  sound  distribution  of  means,  and 
a  swift  execution  in  every  branch  of  service  in 
order  to  offer  to  the  invading  masses  such  efficiency 
of  forces  and  such  impetus  as  to  enable  them  to 
more  than  balance  the  great  natural  inferiority 
of  the  Eastern  front,  which  has  already  been 
indicated.  Nevertheless  this  offensive  was  unani- 
mously decided  upon  and  none  will  ever  under- 
stand the  value  of  Italian  intervention  if  they  do 
not  clearly  understand  what  moral  potent  factors 
had  strengthened  the  military  capabilities  in  order 
to  give  her  army  the  greatest  possible  efficacy. 

It  may  even  be  affirmed  that  those  things  that 
a  limited  and  rigidly  technical  judgment  might 
consider  erroneous  whether  it  be  in  the  decision  or 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  constitute  on  the  con- 
trary the  highest  standard  of  merit  of  her  inter- 
vention, especially  when  one  beats  in  mind  that 
warfare  is  not  only  a  military  episode  but  a  mo- 


ral, historical  factor  and  that  the  Italian  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  with  the  will  of  the  coun- 
try and  when  the  cause  of  the  Entente  was  pas- 
sing through  a  very  dangerous  crisis. 

Combatting  on  peaks  and  in  valleys,  the  Tren- 
tino wedge  was  attacked  on  every  side,  on  the 
Val  Giudicaria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  on 
the  Val  Sugana,  across  the  heights  of  Fiera 
di  Primiero,  through  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  to- 
wards the  massives  of  the  Tofana  and  Cristallo. 
The  intention  was  to  paralyse  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  along  the  superb  Dolomiti 
road,  designed  by  Austria  in  order  to  obtain 
absolute  freedom  of  manoeuvre.  Along  the  Car- 
natic  Alps  difficult  hill  operations  were  neces- 
sary, and  were  efficiently  carried  out.  Lastly, 
from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Isonzo  to 
the  broad  plains  fstretching  to  the  Adriatic,  the 
principal  offensive  was  initiated  which  on  ac- 
count of  frontier  difficulties  was  necessarily  carried 
out  in  separate  actions.  The  river  beyond  Capo- 
retto  was  crossed,  and  the  foe  was  forced  to  retire. 
The  terrible  bulwark  of  Monte  Nero  some  7000 
feet  high  was  assailed  in  order  to  establish  a  strong 
position  over  the  river  and  south  of  the  Plezzo 
peaks,  and  also  to  hold  in  check  the  right  wing  of 
the  Austrian  forces.  The  bridge-head  of  Tolmino 
was  attacked  and  the  Plava  stream  was  passed  at 
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roads  in  the  war  zone:  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  however  that  this  zone  extends  for  thousands  of  square  kilometres  and  that  convoys 


the  south  angle  of  the  Monte  Corada.  The  in- 
fantry attacks  were  directed  against  the  Sabotino 
and  Podgora,  the  bridge-heads  of  Gorizia,  against 
the  whole  Carso  range  from  the  Vipacco  to  the  sea, 
and  this  range  rose  in  interminable  heights  ever 
higher  and  higher  from  immediately  behind  the 
Isonzo.  No  weak  point,  nothing  of  feeble  resist- 
ance was  to  be  found  in  these  formidable  bar- 
riers, wherein  the  enemy,  already  expert  in 
strategy,  had  constructed  almost  insuperable  works 
of  defence. 

There  was  no  single   zone  wherein   any  deci- 
sive action  could  be  contested  without  difficulty. 


There  was  no  zone  wherein  any  sound  advantage 
could  be  rapidly  attained  or  where  any  lasting 
benefits  could  fall  to  Italy  on  the  part  she  had 
chosen  for  her  real  offensive. 

The  enemy  were  quite  assured  of  this,  so 
much  so  that  the  Austrian  H.  Q.  Staff,  in  a 
proclamation  to  the  troops  after  the  earlier  signs 
of  the  Italian  offensive,  announced :  «  We  have 
to  hold  a  territory  fortified  by  nature.  Before 
you  lies  a  broad  river,  on  its  rear  are  mountains 
from  which  we  can  vomit  fire  as  if  from  a  ten- 
store^  house.  Think  of  these  mountains  wherein 
lies  all  our  strength  ». 


The  struggle  on  the  mountains  and  rocks. 


Thus  there  began,  on  the  most  difficult  and 
least  known  front  of  Europe,  a  war  unimaginably 
terrible  and  tedious  with  isolated  actions,  attacks 
ever  from  the  level  to  the  height?,  and  from  the 
high  to  the  higher.  The  enemy  was  defended  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  place,  which  seemed  hostile 
to  the  assailants,  and  almost  proud  of  its  invul- 
nerability. 

There  are  meadows  intersected  with  streams, 
visible  to  the  eye,  relieved  with  gentle  eminences 
and  slightly  undulating,  which  even  in  times  of 
peace,  seem  well  adapted  to  war.  They  are  the 
plains  where  the  generals  formerly  sought  to  de- 


liver battle  and  which,  even  in  this  terrible  and 
bitter  war  of  trenches  and  of  subterranean  existen- 
ce, offer  positions  to  the  combatants  which  are 
wel  adapted  not  only  for  deep  and  speedy  exca- 
vations, but  at  the  same  time  for  rapid  and  im- 
petuous attack. 

Such  positions,  common  on  the  other  European 
fronts,  are  unknown  on  that  of  Italy. 

From  the  Sielvio  to  Monte  Nero,  and  thus  on 
five-sixths  of  Iv.  r  front,  steep  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains succeed  mountains,  crowned  with  icefields, 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys  opening  out  between 
precipitous  mountain  sides,  without  roads  of 
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drawn  by  animal  or  mechanical  means,  are  thickly  disseminated  along  the  roads. 


any  service,  where  even  in  summer  constant  tem- 
pests destroy  the  war-works,  and  the  piercing  of 
which  involves  a  patient  preparation.  It  is  a 
virgin  land,  hostile  to  very  life,  and  in  peace  one 
reaches  with  difficulty  any  serviceable  spot. 

Thither  the  Italian  army  has  introduced  the 
war,  modern  warfare  in  all  its  phases  and  adjuncts, 
reinforcements  of  men  and  beasts,  of  artillery  of 
every  calibre  and  of  munitions.  And  this  campaign 
was  forced  to  advance  beyond  the  zone  of  peace 
and  to  violate  those  zones  previously  devoted  to 
bold  Alpinism,  which  had  been  frequently  pun- 
ished with  fatal  results  to  life  and  limb.  For  years 
these  mountainous  regions  had  been  brought  to 
man's  notice  by  the  glorious  charms  they  were 
known  to  possess.  The  Italian  army  conducted 
history  thither  at  the  price  of  bloodshed  and  of 
tremendous  sacrifice  since  each  one  of  these 
«  Glorious  Charms  »  was  also  a  barrier  of  dia- 
bolical difficulty. 

From  the  Monte  Nero,  the  peaks  which  top 
the  higher  levels  cease,  but  the  massives  of  the 
mountain  bulwarks  continue.  The  defence  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Isonzo  and  of  the  small  Gorizia 
plain  is  continued  by  barriers  which  render  any 
system  of  fortification  useless.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided fortifications  beyond  the  means  of  any 
modern  attack.  Moreover  there,  where  the  high- 
est chains  and  their  offshoot  desappear,  the 


lands  between  the  Vipacco  river  and  the  sea, 
instead  of,  at  last,  proving  themselves  normal 
and  favourable  to  a  military  campaign,  are, 
as  if  by  a  cruel  freak  of  nature,  more  terrible  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  very  highlands.  The  Car- 
so,  desolate,  rock-strewn  and  waterless  is  worse. 
There,  trenches  are  impracticable  for  the  ground 
is  like  a  solid  sea  of  sharp  loose  stones,  which 
can  never  be  cleared.  All  movement  is  fatally 
hampered,  and  any  explosion  of  a  shell  is  multi- 
plied by  countless  splinters  of  broken  rock. 

To  attack  on  such  a  front  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  disposing  of  his  forces  elsewhere, 
and  to  develop  an  offensive  to  arrest  an  offensive, 
to  attack  in  order  to  force  battle,  signified  the 
subjecting  of  the  enemy  to  his  own  initiative, 
while  he  still  retained  the  maximum  advantage  of 
positions  which  Austria-Hungary  had  obtained 
after  the  war  of  1866,  at  the  expense  of  Italy 
whom  she  detested  and  despised. 

Such  an  undertaking  was  stalwartly  undertaken 
and  continued  by  the  Italian  army  through 
ceaseless  engagements  which  resolved  themselves 
into  a  series  of  actions  all  along  the  front,  inten- 
sifying in  1915  in  two  bloody  offensives  on  the 
Isonzo  lines  in  August  and  July,  and  later  in 
October  and  November. 

These  operations  obtained  little  recognition 
outside  the  military  circles. 
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One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  present  war  is  the  rapid  placing  of  the  big  and  medium  size  guns.  The  difficulty  13  still 
greater  for  the  Italians  because  of  the  harsh  nature  of  the  ground.  The  problem  was  solved  with  genial  practicalness  :  the  above  photo 
shows  a  few  enormous  "platforms"  being  conveyed  by  traction  -  motors. 


The  world  was  then  otherwise  engaged  and 
failed  to  observe  their  value.  At  that  time  the 
Central  Powers  were  reaping  fair  results  in  Rus- 
sia, and  in  the  Balkans.  But  these  same  which  now 
are  acknowledged  at  their  value,  do  not  the 
less  give  evidence  of  Italy's  courage  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  her  youth,  fallen  in 
open  assaults  against  fortified  positions  which 
her  artillery,  however  accurate  and  excellent,  was 
unable  to  dismantle. 

This  was  the  dark  period  which  meant  for 
the  Italian  infantry  fierce  onslaughts  on  defences 
all  but  intact,  deprived  as  they  were,  of  any 
substantial  artillery  support;  it  meant  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  limb  to  the  vomiting  machine-guns 
cunningly  placed,  it  meant  the  conquest  of  moun- 
tains, the  climbing  of  which  alone  was  fraught 
with  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 


And  the  Italian  infantry  attacked.  The  enemy 
knowing  themselves  menaced,  suspended  their 
former  proud  contempt  in  face  of  the  audacious 
and  stubborn  little  soldiers  who  were  climbing 
from  the  plains  towards  their  aeries.  They  were 
forced  to  recognise  the  Italian  disdain  for  death 
and  the  valour  of  these  indomitable  troops. 

Nowadays  visitors  to  the  front  have  beheld 
the  work  in  its  completion,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
writers,  Rudyard  Kipling,  has  related  how  in 
these  desolate  regions  where  the  struggle  was  the 
fiercest,  the  existence  of  Trieste  and  Lubiana 
being  at  stake,  the  countless  graveyards  tell  their 
mournful  tale.  How  they  give  evidence  beyond  all 
words  of  the  numberless  martyrs  for  the  country, 
bravest  of  infantry  drawn  from  a  nation  wrongly 
considered  to  lack  the  virtues  of  tenacity  and  of 
calm  stubborn  resistance. 


The  Italian  army  carries  the  war  into  enemy  territory 

and  wrests  forces  from   the    Central  Powers  necessary  for  a  decisive  victory 

in  the  east. 


Moreover  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the  Ita- 
lian front  could  not  but  render  more  grave  the 
hardships  to  be  endured  by  the  army  called  to  an 


offensive:  hardships  worse  than  those  of  the 
western  front  the  account  of  which  had  been 
published  in  France  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
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Tills  giant  —  which  the  soldiers  call  "mastiff"  —  bites  the  enemy  from  many  thousands  of  feet  high  away  up  the  mountains 
To  look  at  it  neatly  placed  as  it  is,  superb  dominator  of  the  mountains,  who  would  ever  have  thought  that  such  a  terrible  visitor 
could  have  scaled  these  heights.  The  enemy,  on  receiving  the  salutations  of  this  implacable  monster,  thinks  that  Italy  must  perforce 
emerge  triumphant  over  him  seeing  that  she  has  triumphed  over  Nature  herself  1 


war,  with  complete  sincerity.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  battles  could  not  be  risked  without  vast  artille- 
ry support  (lacking  in  Italy)  and  that  engagements 
were  limited  to  those  particular  zones  which  had 
been  devastated  by  gun-fire.  So  much  so  that  it 
was  not  until  September  that  the  Anglo-French 
could  develop  offensive  operations  in  the  Cham- 
pagne and  strike  a  blow  at  the  Germans,  late 
victors  on  the  Eastern  front. 

The  Italian  campaign  could  not  fall  short  of 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  whole  conflict  whereby  a 
war  of  position  could  transform  itself  into  a  war 
of  manoeuvre  only  when  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  parties  could  dispose  of  enor- 
mous mechanical  superiority,  as  for  example  with 
the  Germans  in  their  attack  against  the  Russians, 
who  entirely  lacked  munitions,  as  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  Germans,  and  Bulgarians  on  the  invasion 
of  Serbia  that  crowned  their  march  with  absolute 
success. 

Nowadays  the  unknown  Italian  front  is  becom- 
ing gradually  revealed  by  writers  of  every  na- 
tion to  whom  Italy  has  been  able  to  say  with 
simplicity :  «  All  we  want  is  that  you  come  and 
that  you  honestly  recount  what  you  have  seen  ». 
But  now  that  the  terrible  initial  inferiority  of  the 


Italians  with  regard  to  artillery  and  so  forth, 
can  be  gauged  before  the  enormously  powerful 
and  multifarious  weapons  of  their  foes  one  must 
appreciate  what  courage,  and  what  sacrifice  was 
required  to  obtain  the  results  that  were  gained 
in  1915. 

The  Central  Powers  boasted  of  vast  territorial 
gains,  and  the  Italian  army,  alone  of  the  Entente, 
was  engaged  in  a  hostile  country.  The  Val  Giu- 
dicaria  to  Daone,  the  Val  di  Ledro  were  occu- 
pied, Riva,  Novi  and  Rovereto  hard  pressed;  the 
Pasubio  was  taken  and  the  fortified  positions  of 
Piazza  and  Lavarone  fell  to  the  Italians,  tre  Val 
Sugana  was  theirs  as  far  as  Borgo,  the  Conca  di 
Fiera  di  Primiero,  as  far  as  the  mountain  range 
that  overhangs  the  Val  di  Fiemme.  In  Cadore  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Col  di  Lana  were  cap- 
tured, south-west  of  the  Tofana,  the  Conca  di 
Cortina  di  Ampezzo  was  seized  together  with 
the  massives  of  the  Tofana  and  of  the  Cristallo. 
Thus  was  the  all  important  Dolomiti  Road  cut  by 
the  Italians.  And  on  the  Isonzo  the  Conca  di 
Plezzo  fell  into  their  hands  and  the  major  part  of 
Monte  Nero  was  taken  after  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle. Tolmino  sank  beneath  her  blows,  the  heights 
west  of  Gorizia  were  wrested  from  the  enemy, 
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A  1 1  inch  moitar  and  a   10  inch  gun.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  types  of  naval  guns  which  contributed  largely  to  the  successful 


and  the  primary  lines  of  the  terrible  Carso  bastions 
were  invaded. 

The  enemy,  ever  strong  and  bellicose,  had  been 
forced  to  activity  in  all  directions,  especially  on 
the  Isonzo  whither  fresh  supplies  of  troops  were 
constantly  being  drafted.  They  replied  to  the  Ita- 
lian offensive  with  constant  counter-attacks  chiefly 
on  Monte  Nero  and  on  the  Carso,  but  Italian  te- 
nacity was  not  only  equal  to  her  courage,  but 
all  but  reached  the  inconceivable,  if  one  may  say 
so,  with  regard  to  the  positions  torn  from  the 
enemy's  grasp. 

Truly  it  has  rarely  occurred  that  any  inva- 
der can  successfully  entrench  himself  on  decli- 
vitous mountain  country,  with  a  broad  river  on 
his  rear,  as  did  the  Italians  on  Monte  Nero  and 
the  Carso  beyond  the  Isonzo,  and  crush  efficiently 
every  hostile  offensive.  Yet  not  only  did  this  hap- 
pen, but  30.000  troops  from  the  best  fighting 
regiments  of  Austria- Hungary  and  vast  quantities 
of  war  material  fell  to  the  Italians  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

These  results,  which  proved  the  active  military 
spirit  of  the  army  issued  from  an  improvised  pre- 
paration insufficient  for  such  a  grave  undertaking, 
forced  the  Austrian  Command,  which  had  passed, 
on  other  fields  of  war  and  even  in  the  Balkan  ex- 
pedition, under  semi-German  military  control,  to 


consider  the  Italian  front  as  the  most  important 
section  of  the  war  wherein  the  Austrian  army, 
as  the  «  Neue  Freie  Presse  »  acknowledged  dur- 
ing the  October  offensive,  suffered  « its  severest 
days  of  trial  ». 

But  now  when  with  clear  vision  one  can 
weigh  the  operations  of  that  year,  wherein  the 
Central  Powers  were  determined  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  peace,  one  may  consi- 
der what  might  have  been  the  formidable  offen- 
sive against  Russia,  along  the  whole  front  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathians,  if  the  three  Aus- 
trian army  corps,  pinned  on  the  Italian  frontiers, 
with  considerable  supplies  of  reserves  to  support 
their  heavy  losses,  had  been  free  to  act  elsewhere. 
The  result  of  such  an  offensive  would  have  been 
fatal  to  almost  any  Russian  resistance.  Yet  this 
danger  vanished  with  fresh  counter-offensives  after 
the  Italian  intervention. 

The  Italian  intervention  was  the  sole  activity 
then  of  the  Entente.  Owing  to  military  inferiority, 
such  as  want  of  munitions  in  Russia,  serious 
political  and  military  errors  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Entente  suffered  in  the  year  1915  a  period  which 
can  be  summed  up  as  unfruitful  and  which 
included  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  that  also 
failed. 
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issue  of  the  offensive  in  August  1916.  These  cannons  are  produced  in  Italy's  workshops  by  the  hundred,  and  carry  their  loyal  tribute 
in  the  just  cause  of  liberty. 


The  efforts  for  the  common  cause. 


These  serious  events  affected  in  no  wise  the 
efficacy  of  the  Italian  army  which  twice  engaged 
in  a  fierce  offensive,  and  cemented  her  cordial 
attachment  to  her  partners  in  the  war  by  declaring 
war  on  Turkey  on  August  21  and  on  October  19 
on  Bulgaria,  although  as  was  later  understood, 
Italy  alone  had  foreseen  and  appreciated  from  the 
very  first,  the  dangerous  German  schemes  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  imperative  need  of  impeding, 
cost  what  it  might,  the  alliance  of  Bulgaria  with 
the  Central  Powers. 

When  Bulgaria  was  hand  in  glove  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  against  Serbia,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  attitude  of  Greece  for  which  country  the 
Entente  had  ever  nourished  illusions,  and  the 
Balkan  campaign  was  proving  itself  most  favor- 
able to  the  Central  Powers,  Italy  maintained  her 
own  course  of  action.  And  whilst  the  Anglo- 
French  Expedition  holding  Salonicco,  prevented 
the  enemy  outlet  into  the  Aegean,  the  Italian  occu- 
pation of  Vallona,  developed  and  well  reinforced, 
frustrated  any  bellicose  action  in  the  Adriatic. 
From  the  Albanian  bay,  occupied  previous  to 
the  war,  as  base,  the  Italian  troops  were  prepar- 
ing to  aid  the  disordered  Servian  army  which 


was  then  fleeing  to  its  shelter,  thus  giving  valuable 
help  in  the  intricate  Balcan  affairs  that  were  to 
follow. 

On  November  30  the  solidarity  of  Italian  arms 
and  policy  with  the  Entente  was  proved  by  her 
adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  London.  In  December 
a  further  war-loan  manifested  the  strong  will 
of  Italy  to  continue  the  struggle.  Thus  the  winter 
which  from  September  had  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  with  the  Italian  troops  engaged  on  the  moun- 
tains, imposed  a  general  suspension  of  operations, 
and  closed  one  phase  of  the  vast  war,  in  which 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
Entente  had  been  without  doubt,  the  lalian 
intervention. 

Necessity  Ifnorvs  no  la  TVS.  This  brutal  announce- 
ment of  the  German  Chancellor  in  1914  was 
given  to  justify  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. But  instead  it  had  sustained  the  Italian  army 
in  its  strenuous  efforts  during  the  campaign  of 
1915  when  it  had  been  called  on  to  give  its 
best  without  pause  and  without  hesitation.  Ma- 
chine guns  were  wanting,  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  as  bombs  and  hand  grenades  had  been 
delivered  in  scant  quantities  and  only  to  certain 
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A  iion^st  the  new  aspects  assumed  by  modern  warfare,  very  remarkable  is  the  employ  of  aircraft.  Italy  can  boast  of  having 
been  the  first  among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  me  this  new  arm:  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  it  fiist  made  its  appearance  on  the 
fields  of  battb  in  Lybia,  along  with  airships  and  "  draken  "  balloons.  But  the  enemy,  instead  of  using  the  new  arm  for  purposes  of 
exploration  or  of  offence  ai  iin.it  military  worki,  employed  it  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  abominable  crimes  of  savage  aggression. 


sections.  Artillery  munitions  had  to  be  doled 
out  with  parsimony  and  so  much  so  that  in  the 
autumn  it  was  forbidden  that  any  cannon  of 
small  calibre  should  use  more  than  a  hundred 
rounds  per  day.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
greatest  economy  during  the  necessary  pauses 
between  the  combats;  material  for  land  defences, 
such  as  wire-entanglements  etc.,  fell  short  of  the 
enormous  demand.  But  the  honour  of  the  army 
was  at  stake.  It  was  imperative  that  her  united 
and  gallant  forces  should  attack  the  enemy,  and 
thus  in  heroic  obedience  to  this  necessity,  the 
infantry  more  than  balanced,  with  dash  and 
endurance,  the  want  of  mechanical  aids,  and  the 
artillery  with  vigilance  and  precision,  set  at  nought 
the  want  of  ammunition. 

It  may  be  calculated  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  officers  for 
the  effective  of  the  Italian  campaign  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war.  But  the  officers  vied  with  one 
another  in  deeds  of  bravery,  and  thus  their  num- 
bers were  thinned,  so  that  the  labour  of  those 
left  became  much  heavier.  They  were  gifted 
however,  with  the  finest  of  fighting  instincts  and 
with  an  ability  that  has  borne  witness  to  their 
excellent  standard  of  intelligence. 


But  all  that  was  humanly  possible  was  given 
by  the  army  which  had,  after  nine  months  of 
feverish  preparation  been  called  into  the  terrible 
modern  war  and  to  the  grave  risks  of  a  perilous 
offensive. 

And  now  with  the  coming  of  winter  and 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  deepest  prob- 
lem arising  from  the  campaign  had  to  be 
faced:  the  problem  of  armaments  which  resolved 
itself  chiefly  into  an  almost  never  ending  need  for 
munitions.  Artillery  of  medium  calibre  and 
the  rifle,  which  previously  had  been  considered  the 
arms  par  excellence  had  to  be  substituted  by 
new  weapons  both  defensive  and  offensive,  in- 
cluding those  of  long  and  short  range  and  which 
give  to  modern  warfare  both  an  ultra-modern 
and  a  medieval  character.  Fresh  supplies  of  troops 
had  to  be  organised  and  drilled  in  preparation 
for  a  long  and  voracious  campaign. 

The  problem  was  boldly  faced.  Industry  was 
mobilised  and  the  maximum  of  production  was 
secured  notwithstanding  the  cruel  difficulties  of 
freightage  of  coal  and  steel,  and  other  material. 
New  works  were  erected,  capable  workers  were 
enrolled  and  instructed,  new  weapons  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  which,  such  as  the  Italian 
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In  the  defence  against  aircraft,  Italy  has  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  not  only  by  establishing  stations  of  antiaerial  artillery 
(in  places  situated  in  the  hi*h  mountains  amongst  eternal  ice)  but  also  by  the  organising  of  rapid  and  efficacious  auto  -  batteries  to> 
which  are  entrusted  the  defence  of  open  cities  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  the  object  of  so  much  brutal  wantonness. 


« bombarda »    proved    a    very    potent    revelation 

later  to  the  Austrian  foe  at  the  battle  of  Gorizia. 

But  the  difficult  front  that  had  already  proved 


Italy's  audacity,  imposed  its  own  particular  pro- 
blem to  the  Italian  army. 


Winter  war  on  the  Alps  and  on  the  sea. 

Where  living  is  more  difficult  than  fighting. 


The  world  had  already  seen  in  its  history, 
certain  courageous  and  powerful  armies  pierce 
the  mountain  barriers  of  the  Alps,  and  traverse 
the  dangerous  and  unexplored  valleys,  in  order 
to  pour  down  upon  the  smiling  plains  that 
lay  beyond.  But  the  world  had  never  seen 
an  army  extend  itself  on  the  very  peaks 
of  those  very  mountains  that  were  girt  with 
clouds  and  crested  with  ice.  They  little  knew 
that  any  military  force  emerging  from  radiant 
lowlands  could  reach  eminences  and  establish 
camps  and  homesteads  on  those  bleak  and  al- 
most inaccessibile  mountain  ridges,  nor  that  camps 
could  be  erected  capable  of  withstanding  winter 
storms  and  avalanches  which  would  play  cruel 
havoc  with  Nature's  bold  invaders,  there  where 
merciless  Nature  stiffens  its  domain  into  a  frozen 
and  gigantic  corpse. 


This  was  the  first  winter  that  the  Italian  army 
had  to  adapt  itself  to  live,  and  doubtless  to  fight,, 
in  a  region  where  living  was  all  but  incredible. 
A  well  organised  system  of  logistics  was  not 
sufficient.  A  special  one  was  required  to  enable 
the  troops  to  live  a  normal  life  under  absolutely 
abnormal  conditions.  In  other  words  a  solution 
of  numberless  problems  was  sought,  whereby 
transport  could  be  maintained,  by  which  man- 
could  serve  man  unfailingly,  by  which  natural 
bodily  heat  could  be  sustained,  by  which  water, 
food  and  housing  could  be  supplied,  and  by 
which  the  frozen  trenches  could  be  rendered: 
habitable. 

And,  before  all,  foresight  was  imperative  so> 
that  the  first  line  of  the  offensive  should  be 
made  safe  and  comfortable  along  the  extended 
front  where  snowstorms  were  ever  falling  andi 
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The  poets  who  sang  of  the  picturesque  visions  of  the  Cadore,  the  artists  who  painted  the  charming  scenes  from  these  most 
beautiful  regions  of  Italy,  would  find  new  inspiration  now  that  th»  country  is  dotted  wiih  "machines  cf  redemption",  "the  instru- 
ments of  liberty".  And  when  the  voice  of  this  gigantic  12  Inch  gun  reverberates  and  rebounds  among  the  rocks  and  down  the 
valleys,  when  vegetation  is  uprooted  and  rivulets  deviated  by  its  avenging  monster  projectiles,  the  artists  would  see  —  vision  sublime  — 
hovering  over  the  clouds  of  smoke  the  spirit  of  Pier  Fortunate  Calvi  who,  infallible  guide  of  our  artillerymen,  would  seem  to  murmur 
"  Italy,  Italy,  for  thee  I  did  not  die  in  vain  ". 


Covering  up  defence  works,  where  it  was  necessary 
that  the  troops  detailed  for  sentry  work  should 
have  sufficient  shelter.  Trenches  were  covered 
with  matting,  and  the  soil  was  walled  and  paved 
with  wood.  In  the  hewn  rocks  and  in  the 
armoured  shelters,  troops  were  housed  who  were 
not  needed  in  the  immediate  firing  line.  The 
real  reserves  and  those  off  duty  were  quartered 
in  the  few  cottages  to  be  found,  otherwise  in 
excellent  sheds,  thousands  in  number  of  every 
quality,  in  brick,  cement  and  wood.  And 
throughout  from  trench  to  rear,  stoves  were  every- 
where installed. 

The  nation  helped  generously.  Countless  wo- 
men toiled  from  dawn  to  dusk,  sewing  the 
needful  winter  garments,  such  as  flannel  shirts, 
underclothes,  stockings,  woollen  scarves,  gloves, 
caps,  cloacks,  chest  protectors,  sleeping-bags  lined 
with  skin,  boots,  clogs  against  dampness.  Foot 
and  hand  warmers  were  distributed  freely  to 
those  on  trench  duty  and  the  advance  guards 
were  later  well  looked  after  on  the  mountain 
refuges  with  hot  bricks  which  covered  in  wool 
were  applied  to  their  extremities  thus  averting 
ihe  terrible  risks  of  frostbite. 


Fireless  cookers,  Thermos  flasks,  ration-heaters 
made  of  paper  compressed  into  cubes  and  soaked 
in  wax;  solidified  spirit,  small  stoves  consuming 
animal  fat  were  ever  ready  to  afford  good  hot 
soup  even  to  those  engaged  on  outpost  duty,  and 
all  rations  were  increased  to  allow  each  soldier 
a  minimum  of  3900  calories,  and  for  those  in  the 
bleaker  mountain  zones,  a  maximum  of  4700. 

The  water  question  had  to  be  considered  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  where  all  streams  freeze  or 
where  there  is  no  water  supply,  an  on  the 
highlands  of  Asiago  and  the  bleak  Carso.  And 
this  was  solved  through  means  of  men,  animal 
conveyance,  and  sleighs.  Sanitary  arrangements 
were  imperative  in  order  to  overcome  nature's 
insidious  obstacles. 

Skilful  energy  combined  with  prompt  and 
clever  methods  assured  the  necessary  commu- 
nications with  the  base,  through  snow  covered 
roads  whereon  often  the  fall  attained  the  height 
of  several  metres. 

Thus  it  was  possible  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  had 
been  drawn  from  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  snow  is  unknown,  could  winter  under 
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"  The  army  of  mandolinists "  —  and  such  was  the  courteous  appellation  of  the  Italian  army  by  the  late  Emperor  of  thj 
Austrians  —  has  succeeded  in  accumulating  large  quantities  of  "spare  instruments!  ''  Here  is  a  fine  series:  if  one  desires  to  play  at 
great  length,  it  is  necessary  to  make  ample  provision.  This  theory  of  "  spare  guns  "  always  ready  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
battle  front,  is  testimony  of  the  magnificent  efforts  accomplished  by  national  industry  and  contributors. 


such  polar  conditions,  ready  for  military  ope- 
rations, and  in  excellent  health.  Many  of  them 
lived  at  a  height  of  some  10.000  feet.  In  order  to 
gauge  the  amount  of  labour  required  for  such 
undertakings,  it  may  be  noted  that  one  single 
army  corps,  dwelling  in  the  mountain  zone, 
stood  in  need  of  300.000  planks,  of  which  two 
thirds  were  borne  on  human  shoulders  or  drag- 
ged up  by  hand;  280.000  blankets,  as  many  vests 
and  pants,  shirts  and  hose ;  80.000*  winter  coats ; 
60.000  fur  chest-protectors,  and  10.000  fur  bags. 
A  simple  multiplication  sum  proves  the  vastness 
of  victualling  and  clothing  more  than  one  army 
corps  on  such  a  front  as  this. 


The  enemy,  who  through  their  late  experience 
in  the  winter  campaign  on  the  Carpathians, 
had  counted  upon  a  series  of  special  engage- 
ments, especially  directed  to  the  capture  of 
further  important  positions,  were  forced  to  an 
incessant  watchfulness  on  the  front.  They  were 
constantly  harrassed  by  ski-raids.  The  skiers  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  white,  were  ever  busy 
reconnoitring  and  engaging  in  small  offensive 
combats.  And  better  still  in  February,  the  Ita- 
lians advanced  considerably  maintaining  and 
increasing  their  positions  in  the  Val  Sugana  and 
on  the  massives  of  the  Marmolada  and  about  the 
Plava. 


How  the  Servians  were  saved. 


But  in  the  two  winter  months,  while  work 
was  being  carried  on  vigourously  and  silently 
along  both  front  and  rear,  the  fleet  and  the 
Italian  army  were  summoned  to  another  difficult 
undertaking,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
evident  at  the  close  of  1915.  The  military  re- 
sults of  Mackensen's  Balkan  campaign  gave 
Austria  the  long  cherished  design  of  dominion, 
which  included  the  military  occupation  of  Monte- 


negro and  Albania.  No  Russian  offensive  ef- 
forts as  in  the  Bucovina  facilitated  by  the  em- 
ploying of  considerable  Austrian  troops  on  the 
Italian  front  could  impede  her  progress,  for  the 
same  offensive  ceased  in  January,  after  some 
early  successes  either  on  account  of  the  time  of 
the  year,  or  through  the  aggressive  activity  of 
the  German  command  which  now  controlled  the 
campaign  on  the  Austrian  Eastern  front. 
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Under  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky  in  the  midst  of  the  fields  which  show  signs  of  the  sanguinary  conflict,  and  not  far  from  the 
enemy  lines  which  will  soon  be  the  objective  of  fresh  furious  onslaughts,  an  altar  has  been  erected  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  When 
the  mystic  service  is  finished  the  colonel  —  with  the  glorious  flag  of  the  regiment  in  his  right  hand  facing  the  Cross,  symbol  of 
sacrifice  for  faith  —  adds  a  few  words  vibrating  in  patriotic  unison  with  those  of  the  Padre :  The  regiment  lined  up  all  around  listens 
with  emotion:  the  echi  of  these  words  will  rcverbera.e  later  during  the  furious  onslaught:  Long  live  Italy  I 


Moreover  owing  to  the  military  state  of  affairs 
in  Montenegro  through  the  weakness  of  the  dis- 
organised Servian  army,  and  also  through  a  fore- 
ordained policy  which  prevented  any  possibil- 
ity of  resistance  of  the  former  country,  the  Aus- 
trian advance  into  Montenegro  and  Northern 
Albania  seemed  more  like  a  simple  procession. 
Political  intrigues  had  prevented  Montenegro 
from  making  effective  use  of  the  formidable 
Lowcen  that  dominated  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
on  the  Adriatic. 

Italy's  task  was  therefore  difficult  and  urgent. 
All  the  horrors  of  a  retreat  in  a  mountainous 
region  without  roads,  and  without  cultivation, 
in  the  depth  of  a  cruel  winter,  attacked  the 
Servian  survivors  who  were  fleeing,  and  drag- 
ging with  them  the  Austrian  prisoners  taken  in 
the  early  and  disastrous  campaign  against  her 
under  the  direction  of  General  Potiorek.  Hunger 
and  disease  played  havoc  with  them. 

Foremost  was  the  need  for  food.  This  was 
despatched  across  the  sea.  But  however  urgent 
was  the  provisioning  of  the  late  Servian  army, 
transports  had  at  any  price  to  be  provided  to 
further  their  escape  from  a  country  which  they 
could  no  longer,  to  their  bitter  regret,  occupy 


or  defend.  Any  hope  of  resistance  was  madness. 

To  help  in  this  humane  and  useful  military 
work  the  Italians  occupied  Durazzo  after  a 
rapid  march  from  Valona,  where  they  organis- 
ed temporary  defences,  almost  like  a  bridge- 
head thrown  across  the  Adriatic.  Their  task  was 
finished  in  February.  The  Italians  abandoned 
Durazzo  to  the  Austrians  who  were  marching 
thither  in  force  but  too  late  to  interfere  with 
their  splendid  labours.  The  Servian  retreat,  to 
the  last  man,  was  assured,  and  with  it  the  Aus- 
trian prisoners  who  manifested  genuine  gratitude 
for  the  care  given  them  by  the  Italians. 

King  Peter  and  the  Servian  Government  had 
landed  before  at  Brindisi,  followed  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Montenegro.  These  victims  of 
Austrian  domination  crossed  to  Italy  to  draw 
up  plans  for  future  resistance,  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  the  Hon.  Salandra  frankly 
and  solemnly  exposed  on  the  visit  of  the  French 
President  of  the  Council,  M.  Briand  and  other 
ministers. 

Italy's  absolute  cohesion  with  the  Entente  was 
again  demonstrated  in  her  declaration  not  to 
lay  down  her  arms  until  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, whose  noblest  spiritual  representative,  Car- 
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The  summit  line  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Carniche  Alps  demarcates  —  the  sole    point    along    the  whole  of  the  frontier  of 
1866  —  the  true    confine  between  Italy  and  Austria.  The  principal  heights    are:    the    Freikofel   CSOme  6000  feet)  the  Pizzo  Timau  , 
-7000  feet>  the  Pal  Grande  (6000  feet).  Since  May  1915,  the  struggle  has  been  doggedly  determined  there.   But  the  Alpini  troops 
have  their  password  "  Here  no  one  passes  ",  and  infact,  for  three  years  the  enemy  has  not  succeeded  in  passing! 


dinal    Mercier    a    visitor    to    Rome    in    January, 
had  had  a  spontaneous  and  hearty  greeting. 

And  in  order  to  testify  to  this  absolute  Italian 
concord,  the  Communal  Council  of  Rome  voiced 


the  feelings  of  the  Capital  and  of  the  country 
in  an  address  offered  to  the  heroic  Primate  who 
had  come  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  country. 


The  Italian  solidarity  with  the  defence  of  Verdun. 


Towards  the  end  of  February  the  Germans 
attacked  the  Verdun  zone.  It  was  their  grand 
offensive  which  they  intended  to  be  final  on 
the  western  front,  an  offensive  which  should  pro- 
ve fulminating  and  irresistible.  Instead  it  was 
arrested.  After  a  few  and  brief  early  successes 
it  was  paralysed.  Yet  the  Germans  had  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  the  attack  and  meant  to 
multiply  both  men  and  guns. 

The  heavens  were  darkened  over  the  Italian 
front.  Snow  tempests,  avalanches  raged  on  all 
the  mountain  districts.  On  the  lower  Isonzo  the 
entrenchments  especially  on  the  Carso  •  were 
scourged  with  a  torrential  deluge  that  sunk  into 
the  porous  earth.  The  soldiers  dwelt  and  had 
their  being  in  mud,  akin  to  Dante's  Damned. 

Nevertheless,    as    in    March,    the    German    as- 


saults on  Verdun  were  being  more  and  more  inten- 
sified, at  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  ahd  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  were  obstinately  announcing  the  need 
of  striking  the  fatal  blow  on  the  west,  the  Italian 
Supreme  Command  deemed  it  imperative  to  exert 
heavy  pressure  on  their  own  front.  Thus  the  enemy 
could  not  withdraw  troops  or  artillery,  the  latter 
being  of  paramount  importance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  defences.  On  March  6  ex- 
cellent work  was  done  on  the  Tofana  and  later 
on  the  middle  Isonzo  south-east  of  Corada, 
around  the  Conca  di  Plezzo  near  Gorizia.  With 
disconcerting  rapidity  another  series  of  assaults 
took  place  immediately  on  the  Carso  against 
the  Gorizia  bridge-head  and  again  on  the  To- 
fana north-east  of  the  Tof  di  Montasio  where 
the  Carnatic  joins  the  Julian  Alps. 
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The  group  of  the  Tofane  mountains  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  fields  of  battle  in  Europe.  There  the  war  has  overcome 
the  most  audacious  alpmistic  undertaking  ;  there  our  alpini  with  their  characteristic  hat  adorned  with  an  eagle  feather,  have 
accomplished  the  most  wonderful  feats  bordering  on  acrobatism :  they  have  unearthed  the  enemy  from  places  considered  inaccessible, 
-at  the  price  of  extraordinary  efforts,  of  superhuman  fatigue  and  of  heroism,  for  the  greater  part  unknown. 


The  Austrian  Command  was  taken  unawares, 
expecting  no  operations  owing  to  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Neither  could  they  foresee  whither  the  prin- 
cipal attack  was  being  directed,  and  they  de- 
manded and  obtained  reinforcements  from  the 
Balkans  and  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  In 
order  to  parry  fresh  attacks  the  attempted  an 
offensive  initiated  on  March  26  with  operations 
on  the  high  But,  one  of  the  strongest  positions 
on  the  snow-clad  Carnatic  Alps.  The  Italian 
infantry  at  once  counter-attacked  and  after  a 
fierce  combat  of  30  hours  not  only  held  their 
own,  but  captured  valuable  outposts  from  the 
enemy. 

On  the  same  day  a  conflict  lasting  40  hours 
took  place  north-east  of  Gorizia  and  ended  with 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  their  trenches.  In  this  800 
prisoners  and  valuable  war  material  proved  the 
felicitous  movement  of  the  Italian  aggressive  actions 
and  testified  to  her  strong  co-operation  with 
France.  It  was  at  this  time  that  General  Ca- 
dorna  visited  Paris  and  London  to  confer  over 
military  plans. 

Actions  akin  to  those  in  March  were  re- 
peated in  April.  An  important  method  of  des- 
truction was  employed  against  one  of  the  most 
potent  enemy  strongholds:  the  mine. 

After  wearisome  and  patient  operations  in 
the  Adamello  zone  at  a  height  of  over  9000  feet, 
in  the  Val  di  Ledro,  the  Val  Sugana  and  on 
the  Marmolada,  the  crest  of  the  Col  di  Lana  was 


blown  to  pieces  through  the  explosion  of  an 
enormous  mine.  This  occured  on  April  1 8,  and  the 
secret  labours  of  preparation  had  lasted  through- 
out the  winter  (1).  The  Col  di  Lana,  beyond 
the  Dolomite  road  and  south-west  of  the  Tofana, 
had  witnessed  the  audacious  onslaughts  of  the 
Italian  infantry  in  1915  climbing  all  but  im- 
possible crags  and  cliffs  in  order  to  worry  and 
torment  their  enemy.  Now  it  witnessed  the  ap- 
palling effects  of  patient  and  tiresome  work  per- 
formed by  that  very  infantry  who  in  winter 
time  became  miners  and  excavators.  One  can- 
not but  admire  the  characteristics  of  a  nation 
that  can  supply  men  to  fight  its  battles,  who  at 
one  moment  are  brilliant  at  bayonet  charges,  and 
at  another  are  sturdy  and  stout  with  the  pick 
and  the  shovel.  Such  a  race  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  ardour  and  of  serenity. 
With  novel  methods  was  the  mountain  attacked, 
methods  that  proved  the  perfection  of  military 
engineering  with  regard  to  the  mastery  of  the 
Dolomite  rocks. 

The  Austrian   Command  vainly   attempted   di- 


( 1 )  In  the  Col  di  Lana  mountain  (upper  Cordevole)  two  mine 
chambers  were  bored,  the  one  charged  with  two  tons  of  gelatine 
explosive  and  the  other  with  three  tons.  These  chambers  were 
connected  by  a  tunnel  50  feet  long,  with  a  section  of  about  3 
feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  8,  and  to  which  access  could  be  had 
(towards  the  centre)  by  means  of  a  gallery  about  330  feet  in 
length,  and  4  feet  8  by  3  feet  4,  bordered  with  large  planks.  The 
excavation  work  was  begun  towards  the  end  of  December  1915 
and  finished  on  the  12th  April  1916.  At  the  same  time  other 
defensive  works  were  being  prepared.  The  explosion  of  the  two 
mines  led  to  the  complete  occupation  of  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain and  part  of  the  enemy  positions  towards  Mount  Sief. 
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The  Dolomiti  mountains  form  a  vertical  line  of  formidable  bulwarks  from  earth  to  sky  in  perennial  challenge :  they  are  fabulous 
temples  with  immense  stepping  stones:  they  resemble  pyram'ds  which  have  been  subjected  to  prehistoric  convulsions.  Among  these 
gigint.c  ruins  of  a  cyclopic  world  of  past  ages,  the  soldiers  of  Italy  have  been  waging  a  war  cf  glarls  which  fill  the  hearts  of  both 
friend  and  foe  with  amazement  and  admiration. 


verting  manoeuvres  on  the  upper  and  middle  Ison- 
zo.  The  Italians  were  ready  on  the  lower  Isonzo 
near  Monfalcone,  where  they  captured  many 
very  formidable  entrenchments.  The  enemy  lost 
1300  prisoners,  guns,  and  considerable  booty  of 
all  sorts.  As  ever,  after  such  defeats,  the  Austrians 
sought  to  let  loose  their  rage  by  aerial  attacks, 
hoping  to  assert  their  superiority  by  bombarding 
undefended  cities,  such  as  Ancona,  and  this  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Asquith  was  in  Italy  discussing  political 
matters  with  the  Government,  and  visiting  the 
front. 


But  although  the  high  mountain  lands  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  aerial  work,  either  for  of- 
fence or  scouting,  and  lack  suitable  ground  for 
landing  or  rising  against  hostile  aircraft,  the 
winter  had  been  well  spent  in  preparation  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  Thus  Italy's  bold  re- 
ply to  Austria's  misdeeds  was  proved  by  the  loss 
of  enemy  air-craft  and  moreover  by  means  of 
dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  her  railway  centres  were 
bombarded  and  harassed,  as  also  was  the  city  of 
Adelsburg  and  the  Arsenal  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  at  Trieste  which  had  been  transformed 
into  an  aviation  base. 


The  vain  offensive  of  Austrian  hate. 

How  the  "Strafe -Expedition"  was  prepared. 


The  Italian  army  had  in  the  meanwhile  begun 
to  set  in  motion  fresh  and  reorganised  forces. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  was  to  see  a 
decisive  test. 

When  Italy  declared  war  the  Austrian  Com- 
mand was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
offensive  on  the  frail  Italian  frontiers,  frontiers 
which  she  had  been  incessantly  fortifying  during 
the  period  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  in  1915  the 
Central  Powers  were  bent  on  finishing  the  war 
eastwards,  and  if  Austria  was  unable  to  share  in 
this  decisive  campaign  with  all  her  forces,  she  had 
to  thank  Italy  for  her  disappointment.  Thus  there 
was  a  double  reason  for  Punishing  Italy. 


To  punish  Italy  was  her  watchword,  because 
the  thirty  years'  alliance  had  in  no  way  changed 
Austria's  opinion  on  her  neighbour.  She  had  ever 
the  mind  to  strike  the  youthful  nation  which  drew 
magnetically  towards  her  all  those  children  who 
groaned  under  the  Austrian  yoke.  Italy,  through 
her  traditions,  her  civilisation,  and  her  activity  had 
raised  herself  to  a  great  power  and  stood  in  line 
with  the  Great  Powers.  This  was  intolerable  to 
Austria  who  still  considered  her  as  a  vassal,  as  a 
small  satellite  and  with  the  unchanged  mentality 
of  a  Metternich  closed  her  eyes  to  every  new  hist- 
orical evidence  of  progress.  The  Alliance  was  thus 
considered  to  signify  a  bond  placed  on  Italy 
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The  missions  which  the  Allied  Nations  sent  to  visit  the  theatre  of  the  Italian  war  were    uaammous.y    surprised   at  the  way  in 


by  the  old  Monarchy  which  would  have 
awaited  the  opportune  moment  for  putting  into 
execution  its  military  plan  of  invasion,  or  to 
obtain  similar  results  by  mere  menace  of  its 
armed  power,  as  had  occurred  in  1908  with 
Russia,  and  all  Europe  for  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  Herzegovina. 

The  plan  of  the  invasion  of  Italy  on  these 
weak  frontiers  was  the  most  familiar  to  Austria 
in  all  its  military  manoeuvres,  the  most  studied 
and  thought  over  by  the  Supreme  Command, 
and  especially  by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  who  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  campaign  in  the  Tren- 
tino.  The  most  minute  details  of  its  preparation 
had  been  exposed  in  June  1909  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  by  the  Deputy  Barzilai,  a  native  of 
Trieste. 

He  quoted  at  some  length  from  a  manual 
written  in  Italian  distributed  among  the  Austrian 
troops  to  teach  them  their  way  across  the  bor- 
ders during  the  invasion,  wherein  such  phrases 
as  the  following  occured :  « Call  the  Mayor ! 
Where  is  the  post?  Where  is  the  telegraph 'office? 
Where  are  the  grain  deposits?  Where  the  city 
monies?  Do  you  know  the  country?  You  shall  be 
our  guide,  lead  us  straight,  and  you  shall  be  well 
rewarded,  lead  us  crooked  or  deceive  us,  and  you 


shall  be  shot.  Halt!  Where  do  you  come  bom? 
Do  you  live  here?  What  do  you  know  of  the 
Italian  troops?  ». 

Italy's  neutrality  first,  and  then  her  declara- 
tion of  war  wherein  she  had  so  strongly  and 
freely  affirmed  her  right  and  her  might  to  rank 
as  a  Great  Power,  had  developed  fresh  impulses 
of  rabid  contempt  in  the  monarchy  bent  on  her 
punishmet.  And  in  the  plan  of  campaign  of 
1916  when  the  Central  Powers  considered  them- 
selves secure  in  any  initiative,  Germany  had 
decided  on  the  destruction  of  France  and  the 
British  Army,  and  Austria  had  decided  on  her 
«  Punitive  Campaign  ». 

Conrad's  choice  to  attack  by  way  of  the 
Trentino,  under  snow  until  spring  was  well 
advanced  and  the  necessity  of  regulating  the 
Balkan  disturbances,  prevented  simultaneous  at- 
tacks. 

The  Germans,  convinced  that  everything  was 
ready,  attacked  vigorously  towards  the  end  of 
February.  Austria  chose  May,  and  her  «  amour 
propre  »  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  the  sister  nation  to  capture  Verdun.  Her 
dignity  was  slighted  inasmuch  as  after  the  grave 
disasters  of  1914  in  the  Balkans  and  on  the  Russian 
front,  the  military  direction  of  the  war  had  been  ta- 
ken over  by  the  German  Supreme  Command,  which 
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which    the    soldiers    have    managed    to    carry    the    war 
hitherto  untrodden  by  human   foot. 


ts  of  the  Alps,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  icefields 


directed  operations  along  the  Western  fronts 
and  also  had  imposed  its  own  authority  in  the 
Servian  campaign. 

The  undertaking  against  Italy,  which  would 
be  invaded  and  forced  to  a  separate  peace,  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Aus- 
trian General  who  had  long  boasted  of  the 
merits  of  this  «  Decisive  Blow  ». 

The  certainty  of  Conrad's  plan  was  such  that 
the  Austrian  Command  ordered  a  prolonged 
and  careful  preparation  of  the  offensive.  This 
certainty  was  based  on  two  decisions  which  later 
proved  themselves  grossly  erroneous. 

The  first  was  based  on  the  presumption  of 
feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  army 
which  was  deemed  incapable  of  facing  a  broad 
and  decisive  frontal  attack,  incapable  not  only 
on  account  of  defects  in  preparation,  but  more 
on  account  of  a  want  of  moral  strength,  whereby 
any  retreat  from  a  good  position  would  have 
speedily  become  a  rout.  The  second  was  based 
on  the  impossibility  of  the  Russians  to  attempt 
a  grand  offensive  after  the  actions  of  the  early 
part  of  January  which  were  promptly  frustrated. 

Strong  in  these  conceptions,  the  Austrian  Com- 


mand, deeming  its  eastern  front  secure,  drew 
therefrom  her  finest,  most  warlike  and  most  faith- 
ful troops,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  artillery,  and 
these  with  others  selected  from  the  Balkan  front, 
constituted  the  18  divisions  destined  to  attack  the 
Trentino. 

This  force  of  400,000  men  supported  by  more 
than  2000  cannon  the  half  of  which  were  of  me- 
dium calibre,  with  40  pieces  of  305,  four  of  380, 
and  four  of  420,  was  entitled  the  «  Punitive  Expe- 
dition »,  a  title  which  breathed  assurance  and  con- 
tempt. This,  with  the  aid  of  a  concentrated  artillery 
fire  and  with  the  aggression  of  battalions  massed 
on  a  restricted  front  defended  by  mountain  ranges, 
would  rapidly  descend  on  the  Paduan  plains,  thus 
obtaining  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Italians  on 
the  Isonzo,  who,  caught  between  two  fires  would 
be  driven  to  a  hasty  retreat.  The  successful  in- 
vasion of  these  valuable  and  populous  regions 
of  Italy  was  so  certain,  that  many  officials,  with 
manuals  of  art  and  history  and  Baedekers,  were 
appointed  to  follow  'the  victorious  troops  and 
to  collect  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the 
country  from  Italian  museums  and  churches  etc. 
and  pack  them  off  to  Austria. 
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Ordinary  trenches  try  to  the  utmost  the  spirit  of  resistance    and    sacrifice    of    an  army ;  but  the  mountain  trenches  are  the  worst 
of  all.  The  Italian  army    has    triumphed    over    the    terrible    ordeal :    the    trenches    of    Monte  Nero,  of  the  Pasubio  and  of  many  other 


The  failure  of  the  plan  of  invasion. 


The  scheme  failed  rapidly  and  utterly.  The 
attack  chosen  by  the  Austrians  comprised  the 
zone  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  The 
bombardment  opening  on  May  12  became  ter- 
rific on  the  14th.  An  apparent  offensive  spread 
rapidly  from  the  Val  Giudicaria  to  the  sea  in 
order  to  deceive  the  Italians.  This  the  enemy 
could  well  afford  to  do,  as  the  massing  of  ar- 
tillery for  the  real  attack  was  not  interfered 
with  by  those  feigned  elsewhere.  It  revealed 
the  tremendous  superiority  of  their  guns.  On 
May  1 5  the  infantry  assault  followed,  very  fierce 
and  impetuous  on  the  lines  chosen  for  the  real 
attack. 

The  assault  by  their  right  wing  was  most  im- 
petuous, because  they  wished  to  drive  the  Ita- 
lians from  the  positions  dominating  Rovereto, 
which  were  already  threatened,  especially  as 
a  swift  success  in  this  zone  would  have  decided 
the  offensive.  Their  forces,  conquering  the  Val- 
larsa  would  have  attained  by  the  road  from 
Rovereto  to  Schio,  the  nearest  points  from  which 
they  could  descend  to  the  plains  and  they  would 
have  established  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the 
Italians  who  were  defending  the  tableland  of 


Asiago.  Instead,  four  days  after  the  attack,  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  absolutely  blocked. 
After  an  orderly  and  tenacious  retreat  from 
the  most  advanced  positions,  the  Italian  resis- 
tance grew  more  and  more  stubborn  on  the 
Coni-Zugna-Passo  di  Buole  lines,  and  main- 
tained itself  vigorously  in  hostile  territory  some 
12  kilometres  beyond  the  old  frontiers.  Until 
the  end  of  May  the  Austrians,  realising  the  deep 
value  of  the  defence  offered  by  the  37th  Divi- 
sion, harried  them  with  ceaseless  attacks,  but 
after  12  days  of  incessant  combat,  the  Buole 
Pass  and  the  swollen  stream  of  the  Adige  were 
filled  with  Austrian  dead.  The  swift  invasion 
was  thus  arrested  on  the  right,  not  only  through  this, 
but  because  of  the  stubborn  resistance  on  the  Pasu- 
bio that  had  become  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks 
against  the  desperate  hostile  assaults  in  this  same 
month. 

The    left    wing    suffered    much    the    same   f 
in  the  Val  Sugana. 

Here  also,  to  gain  the  ends  desired,  the  A 
trians    had    need    of    a    rapid    victory    along 
course  of  the   river   Brenta.   The  Italians  had 
be   thrust  back   from   Borgo   beyond    the    fo 
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mountains  are  justly  considered  to  be  the  sacred  furrows  in  which  the  youth  of  Italy  has  with  its  own    b'ood    sown    the    seeds    of    the 
new  Italy,  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  powerful  in  war  and  in  peace ! 


boundaries,  to  secure  their  left  flank  from  ulte- 
rior menace.  Instead  from  May  15  to  May  25 
the  Italians  retired  ever  fighting  from  the  most 
open  positions  and  selected  a  line  of  defence 
slightly  to  the  rear  of  Borgo,  still  in  hostile 
territory  at  about  18  kilometres  from  the  fron- 
tier. Here,  every  attack  was  repulsed. 

Thus  four  days  after  the  offensive  or  on  May 
19,  the  Austrian  right  wing  was  held  up;  later 
on  May  26  their  left  wing  was  also  held.  Both 
wings  thus  weakening,  the  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trian centre  necessarily  lost  its  value,  and  this 
on  the  tableland  of  Asiago  where  battalions  and 


artillery,  crushed  in  a  restricted  zone,  were  all  but 
smothered  by  their  own  advance.  Arsiero  and 
Asiago,  the  chief  inhabited  spots  of  this  moun- 
tainous and  wooded  region,  relinquished  by  the 
Italian  troops,  suffered  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  enemy  that  had  failed  in  victory,  and  were 
sacked  and  burned.  On  June  2,  thanks  to  18 
days'  gallant  defence,  the  Italian  Supreme  Com- 
mand, as  announced  by  Cadorna  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  succeeding  day,  could  consider  the 
Austrian  offensive  absolutely  arrested  all  along 
the  front. 


The  great  manoeuvre  for  the  resistance  of  the  Italians. 


Indeed,  the  Italians  were  now  assured  of  their 
powers  of  defence  on  account  of  the  reserves 
they  had  received,  and  the  enemy  could  only 
obtain  partial  successes,  wholly  on  account  of 
their  great  superiority  of  artillery. 

This  also  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind: 
that  General  Cadorna,  with  a  wise  and  japid 
manoeuvre,  after  having  overcome  the  early  sur- 
prises of  the  formidable  Austrian  invasion,  after 


having  foreseen  and  organised  the  resistance  of 
the  centre  in  conjunction  with  the  wings,  had 
not  uselessly  amassed  great  numbers  of  troops 
in  the  arid  and  mountain  regions.  Instead  he 
had  marshalled  a  new  army  on  the  plain.  This 
would  have  given  battle  to  the  « Punitive  Ex- 
pedition »,  had  it  in  great  numbers  swooped 
down  between  Thiene  and  Bassano;  in  a  little 
under  two  weeks  a  marvellous  piece  of  work 
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The  Tofane  mountains:  Who.  has  not  seen  those  fearful  bastions 
of  rose  coloured  rock  lined  with  white  snow,  cannot  understand  what 
the  Italian  war  in  ths  mountains  means :  a  war  of  eagles.  The  Tofane 
mountains  arc  veritable  natural  fortresses,  cruel  ramparts  where  snares 


was  accomplished.  82.000  railway  cars,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  motor  wagons  had  transport- 
ed towards  the  menaced  region,  a  number  of 
troops  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  whole  Austrian 
forces,  and  with  the  troops,  the  artillery,  provisions, 
munitions,  medical  and  hygienic  necessities  and 
thousands  of  quadrupeds.  One  may  note  that 
for  the  troops  engaged  on  the  arid  tableland,  no 
less  than  450.000  litres  of  water  had  to  be  pro- 
vided daily.  With  this  force  at  his  back,  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  on  June  2,  and  when  the  Aus- 
trians  still  hoped  for  success,  ordered  the  first 
disposition  for  the  offensive  to  be  carried  out 
primarily  on  the  wings  and  thus  menace  the 
Austrian  flanks. 

The  first  judgment  of  the  Austrian  Command, 
with  regard  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Italians  to 
resist  their  onslaught,  proved  fallacious. 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  June  4,  the  grand 
Russian  offensive  led  by  Brussiloff  in  Bucovina 
proved  the  second  judgment  erroneous,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  the  Russians  to  develop  a 
real  and  powerful  attack.  On  May  21  a  clear 
and  minute  official  Italian  communication  had 
demonstrated  how  strong  units,  then  at  the 
Italian  front,  had  been  called  away  to  the 
Russian  with  formidable  artillery  supports.  The 
extraordinary  Russian  successes  which  in  the 
shortest  time,  included  400.000  prisoners,  abso- 
lutely out  of  proportion  to  the  roll  of  dead  and 
wounded,  proved  with  the  comparatively  small 
haul  of  guns  on  such  an  extended  base,  that 
the  Austrian  Supreme  Command,  in  order 
to  organise  the  « Punitive  Expedition »  had 
left  the  Russian  front  to  comparatively  worthless 
and  unreliable  troops,  such  as  Czech  regiments 
with  little  combative  instincts.  The  Archduke 
Joseph,  then  in  command  on  the  western  front, 
was  so  certain  that  there  would  be  no  campaign, 
that  at  the  first  news  of  a  Russian  campaign, 
he  smiled  and  refused  to  give  any  orders,  de- 
claring that  these  were  but  spasmodic  inroads 
without  method,  but  after  a  few  hours  he  was 
forced  to  flee  precipitously  from  Czernowitz. 

The  «  Punitive  Expedition »  had  failed.  The 
flower  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  found  itself 
bottled  up  in  places  which  they  had  considered 
easy  positions  for  the  coming  invasion. 

When  the  Russians  attacked,  the  Austrian  di 
sions  engaged  were  decimated.  The  Italian 
troops,  after  the  inevitable  loss  of  men  and  can- 
non during  the  early  days  of  the  offensive,  were 
>y  any  weakening  on  the  part 
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abound :  with  such  coadjutants,  Austria  has  defended  heiself  against  the  onrush  of  the  Italian  armies.  But  the  Alpine  troops,  tenacious 
mountaineers  who  fear  neither  the  vertiginous  heights  nor  the  enemy  ambush,  silently  scaled  the  inaccessible  ramparts,  dragging 
themselves  up  step  by  step  by  sheer  strength  of  limb,  crafty  and  vigilant,  pounced  upon  a  surprised  enemy  lying  snug  in  his  caverns, 
and  planted  a  victorious  banner  on  every  summit  of  the  titanic  mountain  group  of  the  Tofane.  Then  followed  a  work  of  ability  and 
agility  to  render  habitable  the  cheerless  rocks.  The  construction  of  shelters,  pathways  or  ladders  and  of  posts  of  observation  dominating 
the  enemy  lines  in  the  rear,  were  undertaken.  And  the  Tofane  became  Italian  territory ! 


of  their  foes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  was 
long  to  the  eastern  front,  and  in  order  to  arrest 
the  tremendous  assaults  of  the  Russian  masses, 
the  Austrians  had  need  once  more  to  humbly 
crave  for  German  aid. 

Conrad's  plan  was  smashed,  and  the  value 
of  the  Italian  intervention  in  the  great  war  re- 
peated itself,  multiplied  itself,  because  the  trial, 
the  great  historic  trial  of  Austrian  hatred  to- 
wards the  youthful  nation,  had  been  overcome, 
and  the  blunder  of  their  Supreme  Command  had 
given  Russia  a  revenge  of  which  she  fully  availed 


herself  with  her  happy  counter-offensive.  After 
the  Italian  intervention,  this  Russian  counter-of- 
fensive arrested  the  Austrian  advance. 

The  great  trial,  apart  from  the  nervous  uncer- 
tainties of  the  earlier  days  when  Austrian  ar- 
tillery had  wrought  much  the  same  havoc  as 
the  famous  Pyrrhic  elephants  to  the  Romans, 
permitted  the  army  to  regain  new  strength  and 
new  ardour  under  the  guidance  of  General  Ca- 
dorna  who  had  firmly  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  enemy. 


The  Austrian  retreat. 


Behind  the  army,  the  people  were  in  staunch 
accord  for  stubborn  resistance.  The  National 
Ministry  succeeded  Salandra's  Cabinet,  wherein 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Italy,  minis- 
ters of  all  parties,  Catholics,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists  were  united  in  their  intention  of 
conducting  the  war  to  a  victorious  finish. 

The  events  following  in  June,  July  and  Aug- 


ust proved  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  plan,  not 
only  with  regard  to  its  positive  effects  but  also 
to  the  negative,  which  was  then  acknowledged  by 
the  military  critic,  Colonel  Repington.  After  a 
visit  to  the  front,  he  expreosed  the  opinion  that, 
though  the  Austrians  had  been  driven  back,  any 
further  Italian  offensive  action  was  now  para- 
lysed. Instead,  the  plan  of  Cadorna,  to  encoun- 
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It  is  not  a  rhetorical  phrase  to  state  that  the  Alpine  and  ordinary  troops  conquered  "inaccessible"  heights.  Where  their  tenacity 
and  heroic  daring  took  them,  all  access  was  often    absolutely    impracticable    by    every    means  of  transport  especially  in  winter.  Yet  it 


ter  the  enemy  on  the  roads  to  Trieste  where 
in  1866  his  father  had  been  engaged,  had  not 
been  changed.  Indeed  he,  basing  his  opinions  on 
the  silent  winter  preparations,  drew  advantage  from 
the  terrible  difficulties  overcome  in  the  Trentino, 
believing  that  the  victory  would  inaugurate  one 
of  the  finest  successes  of  the  war. 

The  dispositions,  given  by  the  Italian  Su- 
preme Command  for  the  counter-offensive,  were 
put  in  practice  on  June  16.  The  resolute  attack 
on  the  right  wing,  with  the  intention  of  exerting 
pressure  on  the  enemy's  left,  already  menaced  by 
the  position  firmly  held  in  the  Val  Sugana,  was 
crowned  with  absolute  success.  Dominating  points 
were  wrested  from  the  enemy,  hundreds  of  pri- 
soners, a  mountain  battery,  and  machine  guns 
were  captured.  The  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
18th  and  four  days  later  the  Italian  left  wing 
assailed  the  enemy's  right  which  was  also  mena- 
ced. On  the  night  of  June  25  the  Austrian  centre 
retreated.  The  Italians  were  at  their  heels  to  worry 
them  and  their  actions  continued  during  July. 
Arsiero  and  Asiago  were  retaken,  the  Italian 
lines  were  advanced  on  all  sides  by  incessant 
fighting  from  position  to  position,  ever  attacking, 
obliged  to  proceed  from  low  ground  ;o  the  heights, 
while  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  possessing 


the  mountainous  zones  that  dominate  the  table- 
land of  Asiago. 

Meanwhile  with  the  aim  of  threatening  their 
flank,  and  strengthening  the  forces  for  the 
counter-attack,  a  happy  engagen  ent  yielded  the 
Rollenpass  (6000  feet)  to  the  Italians.  This 
is  situated  in  the  Dolomites  and  dominates  the 
road  that  joins  the  Conca  di  Fiera  di  Pri- 
miero  with  the  great  «  route  of  the  Dolomites  ». 
Thence  was  successively  initiated  a  series  of 
methodical  mountain  operations  on  the  massif  pa- 
rallel to  the  Val  di  Fiemme. 

A  powerful  mine  which  destroyed  the  Aus- 
trian position  on  the  Castclletto  consolidated  the 
Italian  occupation  of  the  Tofana  which  had 
become  a  perfect  model  of  mountain  fortifica- 
tion (1). 


j)  Almost  35  Tons  of  gelatine  explosive  were  used  for  the 
mine  which  was  exploded  on  the  Castelletto  mountain  (the  Tofana 
in  Val  Costeana). 

The  gallery,  about  7CO  feet  long,  was  cut  and  drilled  out  of 
pure  rock.  At  the  entrance  and  towards  the  centre  enlargements 
were  made  for  the  machinery  and  deposits.  Wooden  steps  led  up 
to  it  from  below,  surmounting  a  clear  drop  of  over  150  feet.  It 
took  five  months  to  complete  the  excavations;  at  the  same  time 
other  works  were  effected  for  the  reinforcement  of  our  position. 
Among  other  works,  worthy  of  note  is  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel 
branching  off  the  main  gallery  (giving  access  to  the  mine  chamber) 
also  about  700  feet  long  and  which  terminated  at  the  borders  of 
the  Tofana  mountain  facing  the  positions  held  by  the  enemy  on  the 
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was    imperative    to    nourish    thsse    eagles    in    their    nests    at    6000  to   1 0000  fest  high,  and  even  at   1 2000  feet  (summit  of  Order). 
Telepheric  transport  was  resorted  to  extensively :  it  is  a  speciality  of  the  Italian  Army. 


The  Austrians  wished  their  retreat  to  be 
considered  voluntary,  but  voluntary  or  not,  it 
proved  the  failure  of  their  grand  plan  of  inva- 
sion. However,  5364  prisoners,  102  officers,  10 


cannons  and  50  machine  guns,  besides  ample 
war-material  that  had  fallen  to  the  Italians  in 
their  counter-offensive  proved  instead  the  rapid- 
ity and  the  activity  of  their  manoeuvres. 


The  victory  of  Gorizia. 

The  second  manoeuvre  for  conveying  the  Army  of  the  defence  of  the  Trentino 
to  the  great   offensive  on  the  Isonzo. 


To  these  the  Austrians  opposed  one,  and  one 
alone;  that,  accompanied  with  asphyxiating  gas 
and  steel-studded  bludgeons  on  June  29  at 
S.  Martino  del  Carso.  This  also  resulted  in  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  survivors. 
Yet  this  action  induced  the  Austrian  Supreme 


peak  of  the  Caste'letto  and  above  the  mined  saddle.  Worthy  also 
of  special  mention  is  the  fact  that  the  relief  works  had  to  be  carried 
out  fiom  positions  difficult  of  access  and  in  full  view  of  and  con- 
tinually and  accurately  searched  by  hostile  guns. 

The  explosion  of  the  mine  made  an  enormous  crater  and  dis- 
placed great  quantities  of  rock  destroying  all  the  enemy  defences 
and  shelters.  Only  nine  Austrians  were  able  to  save  themselves  in 
a  grotta  situated  just  outside  the  radius  of  the  actual  explosion  but 
thry  were  eventually  dislodged.  Huge  boulders  from  the  peaks  of 
the  Castelletto  were  hurled  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
tr.ile,  and  much  rock  crumbled  away  from  the  borders  of  the  To- 
fana  by  the  force  of  the  explosion. 


Command  to  consider  that  the  Italian  forces 
weve  all  engaged  on  the  Trentino,  being 
employed  to  regain  the  small  portion  of  territory 
still  in  hostile  hands.  This  was  another  blunder 
and  another  deception. 

While  these  operations  were  continuing,  and 
fresh  supplies  of  troops  were  incessantly  pouring 
to  the  front  to  fill  the  necessary  gaps  caused  by 
resisting,  and  delivering  fierce  attacks  upon  the 
enemy,  General  Cadorna  was  maturing  his  great 
campaign  for  which  he  had  preserved  intact  the 
greater  portion  of  those  troops  that  had  been  collect- 
ed on  the  Veneto.  This  was  the  attack  upon  Go- 
rizia and  on  the  first  formidable  barriers  of  the 
C  so.  The  plan  conceived  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  was  adopted,  to  strike  heavily  on  the  Isonzo 
front.  But  little  preoccupation  was  felt  that  the 
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Along  the  vibrating  st;el    wires,  the    trollies    convey    across    space    sacks    of    victuals,    cases    of    ammunition,  medicaments,  the 


Austrians  would  return  to  the  former  scenes 
of  defeat  and  of  retreat.  This  plan  would  con- 
tribute in  excellent  manner  to  the  general  scheme 
of  the  Entente  and  with  the  British  offensive 
then  proceeding  on  the  Somme.  The  thought  of 
chastising  her  ancient  enemy  was  pleasing  to 
the  country.  And  this  all  the  more  so,  as  Austria, 
utterly  beaten  in  her  original  offensive,  re-affirmed 
her  tradition  of  bitter  and  brutal  tyranny  by 
the  hanging  of  Cesare  Battisti,  an  Italian  De- 
puty of  Trento,  a  brave  soldier  of  the  Alpini, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Speedily  recognised, 
he  was  handed  over  to  the  executioner  on  July 
1 2.  The  «  Punitive  Expedition  »  had  miserably 
failed,  but  the,  hangman  was  summoned  to  replace 
General  Conrad,  to  the  horror  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  old  Monarchy  and  the  old  Emperor, 
through  the  martyrdom  of  this  hero,  made  the 
w'll  of  the  Italian  people  holy,  re-uniting  one  and 
all  in  the  work  of  her  Resurrection. 

The  army  was  inspired  with  new  zeal,  to  com- 
bat and  to  conquer.  And  it  conquered.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  vast  offensive,  silently  and  craftily 
performed,  commenced  on  June  29,  when  the 
counter-offensive  had  obtained  the  desired  results. 
Having  fixed  both  plan  and  method  of  the  cam- 
paign to  be  developed  between  the  Trentino  and 


the  Isonzo,  General  Cadorna  entrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  attack  from  the  bridge-head  of 
Gorizia,  as  far  as  the  sea,  to  the  third  army 
under  the  generalship  of  the  Duke  D'Aosta, 
Emanuele  Filiberto  of  Savoy.  The  success  of 
this  was  based  on  decisions  derived  from  accu- 
rate preparation  and  not  less  on  surprise.  To 
possess  both,  Cadorna  chose  those  troops  and 
artillery  which  were  to  be  engaged  on  the  Isonzo, 
and  saw  that  every  petty  detail  should  be  mi- 
nutely considered,  in  order  to  receive  this  force 
at  the  proper  moment. 

Until  June  27  or  for  about  a  month,  the  forces 
collected  on  the  Veneto  did  not  move,  so  that 
the  enemy  might  be  deceived  into  believing  in 
future  developments  on  the  Trentino,  where, 
as  we  said,  operations  were  always  going  on. 
Some  reserve  units,  materials  and  so  forth  were 
cautiously  removed  during  this  period.  What 
was  of  importance  was  to  secure  the  safe  and 
swift  removal  and  the  placing  of  men  and  guns 
in  their  allotted  positions  along  the  new  front, 
their  incorporation  with  the  units  already  estab- 
lished there,  the  possibility  f  a  rapid  and  regular 
manoeuvre  so  that  an  unexpected  assault  could 
be  successfully  accomplished. 

All  turned  out  as  calculated  and  desired. 
From  July  27  to  August  4  troops  were  brought 
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post  so  anxiously  awaited:  everything  of  vital  necessity  and  dearest  to  the  soldier.  The  thin  telephone  cable  traverses  abysses,  passing 
up  to  unimaginable  places  of  outposts  lost  up  there  amongst  the  mist  and  snowstorms    and    separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 


with  artillery  to  the  Isonzo  front,  and  fell  into 
the  positions  assigned  to  them.  The  general 
organisation  went  like  clockwork.  Whole  divis- 
ions, as  in  May,  were  transported  in  camions, 
long  columns  moving  securely,  winding  chain- 
like  in  strength  on  dry  roads  that  had  been  made 
ex  novo,  even  to  the  very  outpost  lines.  Thus 
at  last  everything  was  ready  for  Italy's  offen- 
sive. The  Austrians,  who  had  already  known 
the  valour  of  her  enemy  in  1915  were  now  fa- 
ted to  suffer  further  assaults.  This  time,  thanks 


to  the  industrial  efforts  of  the  whole  Nation,  the 
gallant  army  was  thoroughly  supported,  pos- 
sessing all  it  needed  in  the  way  of  artillery,  am- 
munition etc.,  possessing  most  of  all,  unshaken 
courage  and  fidelity.  Within  so  short  a  time  of 
the  Trentino  engagements,  no  one  expected  then 
a  determined  offensive  on  the  Isonzo.  But  Italy 
knew  how  to  face  the  fresh  defences  made  in 
the  very  bowels  of  the  mountains  and  to  attack 
positions  that  had  been  declared  inexpugnable. 


The  attack  on  the  bridgeheads  of  Gorizia  and  the  Carso. 


When  on  August  4  the  Italians  assaulted 
Quota  85  east  of  Monfalcone  having  need  of 
this  position  for  their  own  defence,  they  also 
deceived  the  enemy  who  deemed  this  a  mere 
local  and  trifling  action  with  no  further  object 
in  view. 

Because  the  infantry,  throwing  themselves  into 
the  trenches  left  by  the  Austrians,  were  overcome 
with  quantities  of  asphyxiating  gas,  the  enemy 
boasted  of  a  victory  which  would  teach  them 
a  lesson,  and  would  stop  any  further  assault. 

Instead,  a  couple  of  days  later,  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  artillery  bombarded,  with  terrible 


efficacy  not  only  the  defences  but  well  beyond 
them,  doing  enormous  damage  in  the  rear  with 
their  long  range  guns.  Besides  these  batteries,  a 
new  weapon  arose,  destined  to  destroy  the  im- 
mediate fortifications.  This  took  the  enemy  ab- 
solutely by  surprise  who  boasted  in  the  invul- 
nerability of  their  positions,  and  their  innumerable 
machine  guns  cunningly  placed.  This  new  weap- 
on, carefully  prepared  by  experts,  was  the 
a  bombarda  »  (or  trench -mortar).  Enormous  pro- 
jectiles were  vomited  from  these,  and,  describ- 
ing a  slight  parabola,  fell  on  the  enemy's  de- 
fences and  smashed  them  into  powder.  These 
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The    telepheric    terminates  sometimes  at  a  complicated  station :    the    Italians    are    experts    at    this  kind  of  work ;  sometimes  the 


had  been  placed  in  the  foremost  trenches  wres- 
ted from  the  Austrians,  and  they  played  havoc 
with  everything  before  them.  Fantastically  mod- 
elled like  some  clumsy  medieval  gun,  the  deafening 
noise  of  the  projectiles  was  heard  during  the 
trajectory  almost  seen  by  the  enemy,  who 
trembling  awaited  the  terrible  explosion. 

The  dates  of  these  victorious  actions,  which 
the  Italians  call  « The  Battle  of  Gorizia »  and 
which  rescued  this  city  from  the  Austrian  domin- 
ion are  well  known  to  the  world. 

On  August  6  at  4  p.  m.  the  artillery  exten- 
-d  1  its  range  and  the  infantry  attacked.  The 
most  important  stronghold  that  guarded  the  Go- 
rizia bridge,  the  Sabotino,  was  conquered  in  a 
heroic  charge  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  Sabotino 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  overlooks  the  bend 
of  the  Isonzo  opposite  Tarnova. 

The  enemy,  given  neither  time  nor  chance  of 
flight  from  their  caves  and  dug-outs,  were 
•captured  by  the  soldiers. 

With  the  same  vigour  the  lines  connecting  the 
Sabotino  with  the  second  stronghold  guarding  the 
bridge,  the  Podgora,  were  attacked  and  even 
beyond  Podgora.  Scenes  of  severe  combat  in 
1915  were  revisited,  Oslavia,  Peuma  and  Cal- 
vario,  some,  like  this  last,  bearing  symbolical 
names.  This  time  they  were  victorious  names, 


proclaiming  a  victory  that  was  final.  In  vain 
the  Austrians  with  all  the  forces  obtainable  coun- 
ter-attacked, striving  to  hurl  the  Italians  back, 
regardless  of  their  losses  in  these  desperate  char- 
ges. In  vain  General  Boroevic  appealed  on 
the  evening  of  August  6  to  his  troops  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  dari  g  foe,  reminding  them  of 
their  own  invincible  strongholds. 

On  the  same  day  another  formidable  barrier 
was  snatched  from  the  enemy,  Monte  San  Mi- 
chele,  the  chief  bulwark  of  defence  for  the  left 
bank  of  the  Isonzo,  between  Gorizia  and  Gra- 
disca.  The  Third  Army  carried  everything  be- 
fore them,  and  thus  vindicated  the  deaths  of 
many  of  their  bravest.  Three  thousand  prisoners, 
captured  in  a  restricted  zone  admirably  fortified 
with  model  defences,  were  taken. 

The  battle  continued  on  August  7  and  8, 
irresistible  in  its  progress  over  a  most  insidious 
country  where  every  machine  gun  could  play 
havoc  with  the  advance.  But  the  enemy  were 
beaten,  and  on  the  evening  of  August  8,  de- 
tachments of  the  Casale  Brigade  forded  the 
Isonzo.  The  following  day  they  entered  Gorizia, 
the  next  day,  commanding  heights  on  the  east  and 
west  of  the  city  were  occupied. 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  struggle  for  Monte  San 
Michele  ended  in  favour  of  the  Italians,  and 
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precious  mechanism  —  generally  run  by  benzine  motors  —  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 


on  August  10,  assaulting  with  violence,  the  ad- 
vanced bastions  of  the  Carso,  wedge-shaped  be- 
tween Gradisca  and  Monfalcone  were  conquered, 
thus  bringing  their  advance  over  some  5  kilo- 
metres of  ground.  The  troops  reached  Vallone, 
which  from  north  to  south  cuts  the  land  like  a 
furrow,  but  pushed  on  notwithstanding  fresh 
climbs  before  them.  On  August  12  Vallone  was 


conquered,  and  the  dominating  heights  of  Nad 
Logem  and  Oppacchiasella  fell  into  Italian  hands, 
and  during  the  next  day,  they  strengthened  all 
that  they  had  captured,  and  extended  their  lines 
to  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Carso.  In  their 
hasty  retreat  the  Austrians  lost  some  19.000  pri- 
soniers,  30  cannons,  with  great  war-material.  This 
was  Victory. 


The   war    across   the   water 
and  the  three  offensives  on  the  Carso. 

The    declaration    of    war    against    Germany. 


Within  three  days  the  principal  fortress  on 
the  Isonzo  had  fallen  and  the  first  barriers  of  the 
Carso,  the  wedge  from  Gradisca  to  Monfalcone 
was  conquered.  A  perfect  strategy,  a  concen- 
tration of  fire,  carefully  planned  and  extremely 
accurate  enabled  the  Italians  within  some  8 
hours  to  attain  their  object.  A  strong  charge 
on  the  part  of  the  infantry  over  ground  possessing 
every  advantage  to  the  enemy,  and  of  such 
obstacles  that  needed  excavation  and  destroying... 
such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  battle. 


This  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  effective  victories 
obtained  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  against  the 
Central  Powers  on  account  of  the  conception, 
the  preparation  and  the  results  which  gave  to 
Italy  a  very  important  conquest  of  hostile  terri- 
tory. Accomplished,  it  crumpled  up  the  Austrian 
schemes  with  regard  to  the  ((Punitive  Expedition)), 
and  yielded  renewed  ctrength  to  the  Entente. 
It  yielded  the  power  of  an  offensive  to  Italy,  it 
kept  busily  employed  the  choicest  forces  that  an 
Empire  of  over  fifty  millions  could  offer,  whose 
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Cesare  Battisti  from  :Trento,  refugee,  officer  in  the  Alpini, 
wounded  in  loyal  battle,  taken  prisoner  and  handed  by  the  Austrians 
like  a  malefactor  in  the  Castle  of  Trento :  he  is  the  symbol  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Italians  oppressed  by  Austria. 

Putting  his  head  in  the  loop  of  the  hangman's  rope  he  shouted 
defiantly:  Viva  Thalia !  (Long  live  Italy!; 


greatest    organisation    had    been    her    army,    with 
long  centuries  of  military  reputation. 

Italy's  war  machinery  had  been  promptly  if 
improvisedly  set  in  motion.  The  Nation  had 
entered  voluntarily  into  such  an  enterprise,  aa 
brooked  neither  delay  nor  hesitation.  An  army 
capable  of  victory  had  been  created,  and  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  race,  notwithstanding  certain 
low  and  disgusting  methods  of  modern  warfare, 
had  discovered  a  simple  hero,  a  representative  of 
the  people. 

Enrico  Toti,  born  of  simple  folk,  after  much 
world-wandering,  found  his  aim  in  life  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  one  leg,  he  was  admitted  into  the  bersaglieri 
as  volunteer.  He  quickly  reached  the  front,  and 
was  for  ever  patriotically  exalting  the  nobility  of 
the  war.  Mortally  wounded  early  in  the  at- 
tack, before  breathing  his  last  and  knowing  that 
victory  was  assured,  he  flung  his  crutch  at  the 
enemy,  with  a  final  effort  of  disdain. 

Thus  did  the  Italian  people  reply  to  the  ra- 
bid contempt  of  Austria,  who,  humiliated  a 
second  time,  took  her  revenge  in  bombarding 
open  cities,  destroying  in  Venice  the  venerable 
churches  of  S.  Maria  Formosa,  and  of  S.  Pietro 
di  Castello,  in  hanging  Filzi  and  Chiesa  of  the 
Trentino,  and  Sauro  of  Istria,  combatants  and 
martyrs  for  a  cause  which  was  by  no  means  mere- 
ly Italian.  They  suffered  death  gladly  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  the  people,  to  be  a  people,  and 
not  the  victims  of  foreign  oppression. 

But  Italy  offered  a  further  proof  in  the  same 
month  of  August  of  her  perfect  organisation, 
and  of  her  warlike  potentialities.  On  the  sec- 
ond of  this  month,  the  Italians  occupied  the 
coast  south  of  Vallona  and  prepared  for  the 
occupation  of  Southern  Albania,  in  order  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  forces  on  the  Easf  On  Aug- 
ust 23  a  powerful  and  numerous  contingent  of 
troops,  veterans  in  the  war,  was  disembarked  at 
Salonica.  Thus  the  army  beyond  the  sea  assum- 
ed important  proportions  and  on  August  27  her 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  proved  her 
true  policy,  her  absolute  accord  with  the  Entente 
from  the  date  of  her  intervention. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Austria  after  Italy's  de- 
claration of  war,  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Germany  her  declaration  of  war  against  Italy, 
notwithstanding  that  by  the  treaty  of  the  Alliance 
Germany  should  have  done  so.  All  the  same, 
certain  Bavarian  units  took  part  in  the  oper- 
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ations  on  the  Cadore  and  the  Trentino.  More 
she  could  not  obtain  for  military  reasons,  in 
as  much  as  Germany,  then  as  now,  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  war  on  all  the  western  frontier 
against  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  besides, 
the  chief  burden  against  Russia;  whereas  Au- 
stria was  participating  in  a  somewhat  subordin- 
nate  position.  She  was  left  alone  to  deal  with 
Italy.  Yet  if  Germany  had  not  deemed  a  de- 


claration of  war  opportune,  a  state  of  war  exis- 
ted all  the  same  between  the  two  nations.  Italy's 
signature  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  proved  her 
hostility  to  Germany. 

Moreover  since  Germany  had  openly  violated 
a  treaty  made  to  safeguard  the  respective  rights  of 
the  two  countries,  Italy  had  deemed  it  her  duty  to 
denounce  these  same  violations  in  July,  and  to 
publish  her  declaration  of  war. 


The  initiative  of  operations. 


Operations  following  the  battle  of  Gorizia 
were  successfully  carried  out  in  the  districts  of 
the  Fiera  di  Primiero,  on  the  massives  of  the 
Cima  di  Cece,  on  the  Tofana  and  Monte  Cri- 
stallo  and  along  the  whole  front.  All  hostile 
attacks  were  repulsed,  prisoners  and  booty  were 
captured,  and  Italy's  proud  superiority  was  fur- 
ther proved. 

At  this  time  a  new  factor  in  the  great  war 
arose:  Romania.  She  should  and  might  have 
been  a  decisive  factor.  But  after  early  successes, 
certain  errors,  on  which  no  sound  judgment  is 
possible  at  present  whereon  to  place  the  res- 
ponsibility, were  committed.  But  they  allowed 
the  Central  Powers  to  invade  the  Balkans  a  sec- 
ond time;  this  time  against  Romania.  And 
here  again  Austria  was  slighted  with  regard  to 
the  command,  and  the  Austrian,  German,  Turk- 
ish, and  Bulgarian  troops  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Generals  von  Falkenhayn  and 
Mackensen. 

Like  France  and  Great  Britain,  Italy  was  also 
unable  to  assist  this  unfortunate  country  directly. 
But  she  developed  the  broadest  action  possible 
in  order  to  keep  the  Austrians  engaged  upon 
her  frontier.  Combats  were  fought  which  the 
Austrians  confessed  were  the  most  terrible  of 
any  for  their  troops. 

Nor  did  mountain  operations  cease,  although 
in  September  the  season  commenced  to  be  bitterer 
and  colder  than  in  years  gone  bye.  Engagements 
took  place  north  of  the  Pasubio  for  the  conquest 
of  certain  positions  which  protected  this  bul- 
wark, a  gate  of  Italy. 

Fighting  took  place  in  the  Val  di  Fassa  and 
the  Val  di  Fiemme  to  strengthen  lines  that  later 
might  be  advantageous  for  the  threatening  of  the 
Trentino  at  flank  and  rear.  These  operations, 


conducted  in  high  regions  were  well  handled  by 
troops  drawn  from  a  people  considered  one  of 
the  least  sporting  in  the  world,  and  were  ever 
successful,  forcing  the  enemy  to  the  defensive 


Nazario  Sauro  from  Capo  d'  Istria,  an  intrepid  sailor  with  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  east  cost  of  the  Adriatic:  every 
creek,  island  and  rock  were  known  to  him.  He  managed  to  escape 
from  Austria  in  Septeu.ber  1914  and  settled  down  in  Venice 
where  he  was  a  constant  agitator  in  favour  of  Italy's  intervention. 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  May  1915,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  and  took  part  in  mere  than  sixty 
expeditions  some  of  which  were  born  of  his  own  inspiration.  On 
the  2^th  June  he  left  Venice  for  the  last  undertaking.  His 
submarine  was  captured.  Arrested  and  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
he  repudiated  his  identity  up  to  the  last  in  order  to  have  a  second 
chance  of  escape  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  Navy  and  Italy. 
The  Austrian  Government  had  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  his 
old  mother  to  obtain  recognition.  At  Pola  a  new  gallows  was 
erected  for  the  obscure  pilot  who  became  the  new  symbol  of 
Italian  redemption  of  "Mare  Nostrum". 
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For  kilometres  and  kilometres  along  the  summits  beaten  by  snowt->rTis,  on  the  steep  sides  where  avalanches  pass  by  every 
moment,  galleries  are  excavated  in  the  icefields,  going  from  post  to  post.  What  patient  perseverance  was  necessary  to  res;st  through 
the  long  rigid  winter  season  in  a  solitude  constantly  menaced!  Yet  the  Italians  came  through  the  t  rrible  trial  without  one  moment's 
hesitation  during  two  severe  winters. 


even  in  those  districts  which  they  had  fortified 
the  best.  Master  of  military  initiative,  the  Italian 
Supreme  Command,  conquering  all  climatic  vag- 
aries which  were  never  in  its  favour,  conducted 
three  distinct  offensives  east  of  Gorizia  and  on 
the  Carso  in  September,  October  and  November. 
And  each  attack  drove  back  the  enemy  who 
notwithstanding  former  defeats  offered  obstinate 
resistance  and  were  well  supplied  with  troops 
drawn  from  the  eastern  front.  The  enemy  de- 
fended the  roads  to  Trieste  and  Lubiana,  and  the 
Italians  attacked. 

Each  of  these  three  months  proved  more  favor- 
able than  the  former.  The  fierce  onslaughts 
of  the  Third  Army  overcame  every  defensive 
bulwark,  and  on  the  Carso  beyond  Vallone  and 
along  the  Vipacco  lines  a  strong  salient  was 
conquered  which  led  from  Nad  Logem  to  the 
Dosso  Faiti  a  distance  of  some  four  kilometres, 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  resistance. 

In  these  three  sanguinary  battles  Austria  lost 
some  22.000  prisoners  and  a  very  large  booty. 
These  figures  can  throw  some  light  on  the  sev- 
ere losses  in  dead  and  wounded  of  the  Au- 
strians,  whose  troops  had  had  orders  to  resist  to 


the  last  man.  No  pauses  were  permitted  when 
the  Balkan  campaign  was  favouring  the  allied 
forces  of  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia against  the  small  Latin  people. 
'  In  the  meanwhile  the  Vallona  expedition  had 
completed  the  occupation  of  Southern  Albania. 
The  people  torn  by  religious  struggles,  harassed  by 
fire  and  sword  by  bands  of  Greeks  were  able 
at  last  to  rest  and  recover  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. Thither  Italy  had  brought  food,  roads, 
and  justice.  At  this  same  time  a  conjunction  was 
effected  with  the  Army  of  the  East,  which  freed 
from  open  menace  on  the  left,  obtained  a  shorter 
route  across  the  Adriatic  for  the  sending  of 
supplies,  and  one  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
submarines,  than  that  across  the  Aegean. 

In  Macedonia  the  Italian  forces  acquitted  them- 
selves most  satisfactorily  and  at  a  critical  phase 
entered  into  action  and  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  occupation  of  Monastir.  Thus  did  Italy 
shed  her  blood  for  the  prompt  vindication  of 
Servia,  whose  troops  fought  by  her  side.  This 
is  a  further  proof,  after  the  protection  and  trans- 
port of  the  Servian  army  -across  the  Adriatic, 
of  the  sincere  Italian  friendship  for  the  small 
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A  Dantesque  vision !  On  the  Asiago  tableland,  in  Indian  file,  clothed  in  the  picturesque  white  shirting  which  hides  their 
presence  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  enemy,  the  camouflage  which  makes  them  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  snowclad  earth,  our 
men  are  on  the  way  to  the  posts  assigned  them.  And  they  go,  these  whiteshirts,  by  a  thousand  ways  to  their  post  of  glory  and  death 


oppressed    nation    a    proof    which    no    malignant 
treachery  can  ever  obscure. 

At  the  end  of   1916  Italy,  strong  as  all  other 


Powers  of  the  Entente,  and  bent  on  ending  the 
war  to  her  and  their  satisfaction,  prepared  for 
a  second  winter. 


The  logistic  efforts 
for  the  victory  over  the  enemy  and  nature. 

A  terrible  winter. 


The  second  winter  campaign  could  not  and 
should  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  first.  Still  great- 
er exertions  were  required  than  those  which  had 
produced  the  victory  of  Gorizia.  The  rigours  of 
another  winter,  already  threatening  to  be  severe, 
had  to  be  minimised,  the  positions  won  had  to 
be  maintained.  The  long  lines  from  the  Stelvio 
to  the  sea  had  to  be  kept  alert  and  strong,  as 
also  the  expeditionary  forces  across  the  Adriatic. 
Greater  organisation  was  called  for  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  needs  of  the  army. 
What  had  been  done  was  not  enough.  More 
was  imperative.  Enormous  masses  of  Austrians 
were  close  upon  the  frontiers.  Thus  Italy  had 
need  to  put  forth  further  strength  to  balance  this, 


and  to  keep  the  war  in  hostile  territory.  Thus 
she  proved  her  good  will  to  advance  the  work  of 
her  allies,  never  hearkening  to  any  perfidious 
peace  proposals. 

With  this  first  conquest  over  herself,  Italy  was 
glad  to  hold  in  Rome  the  capital  of  her  vener- 
able civilisation,  during  the  month  of  January, 
a  conference,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  clear 
reply  of  the  Allies  to  President  Wilson,  which  in- 
dicated their  peace  proposals.  This  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  President,  who  three  months  later, 
declared  war  on  Germany. 

Greater  measures,  than  even  the  experiences  of 
the  preceding  winter  had  taught,  had  to  be  taken 
because  the  winter  of  1916-1917  was  indeed 
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Who  will  sing  of  the  feats  of  the  "  Mitraglieri  of  the  Queen  "?  At  the  beginning  cf  the  war  the  quick-firing  gun  was  but  a 
complement  of  the  armaments:  today  the  mitraglieri  form  part  of  one  of  the  most  potent  units  of  the  army.  They  proudly  bear  the 
name  of  fhe  "Queen's  own"  just  as  the  "  Bombardieri  "  bear  that  of  the  "  King's  own".  The  terrible  weapon,  disseminated  in 


cruel.  In  the  mountain  districts  which  comprise 
the  greater  portion  of  the  frontier,  tempests  raged 
furiously,  violent  snowstorms  fell  unceasingly, 
so  much  so  that  whereas  the  average  fall  was 
usually  some  15  feet,  this  year  it  often  topped 
30.  The  temperature  generally  low,  dropped  in 
the  higher  zones  to  28  degrees  centigrade  below 
zero.  Worst  of  all  were  the  avalanches.  Usually 
these  form  and  fall  in  March  and  April,  whereas 
in  this  last  winter  terrible  avalanches  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  October,  that  were  absolute- 
ly unforeseen,  falling  where  they  had  never 
fallen  before,  carrying  everything  before  them, 
causing  a  great  loss  of  human  life.  Sad  indeed 
were  some  days  such  as  December  13  wherein 
no  less  than  105  distinct  avalanches  were  report- 
ed, about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  noted 
in  the  previous  year.  One  avalanche  near  the 
Cima  Cece  set  2,000,000  cubic  metres  of  snow 
in  movement,  and  another  under  the  Tofana  not 
less  than  6,000,000.  These  were  repeated  from 
January  10  to  January  16.  Happily  through  scien- 
tific observations,  a  certain  correlation  was  estab- 
lished between  a  special  isobaric  situation  and 
these  violent  meteorological  offensives  and  warnings 
of  the  greatest  importance  were  thus  given  to  fore- 
see and  to  provide  for  these  disturbances,  so  that  in 


the  spring,  the  damage  done  was  considerably 
less  serious.  These  horrors  of  nature  had  indeed 
proved  serious,  and  hard  it  was  to  combat  -them 
successfully  throughout  the  winter,  and  to  enable 
men  to  live  in  such  places  where  no  certitude 
existed  and  where  at  any  moment  they  might 
be  flung  away  and  buried  for  ever. 

The  struggle  ceased  not,  between  nature  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  patience  and  experience 
of  man  on  the  other.  What  the  snow  falling  for 
days  and  hours,  sought  to  imprison  was  freed 
and,  when  that  was  impossible,  new  struc- 
tures were  completed.  Work  started  from  the 
most  advanced  lines  where  trenches  were  but 
furrows  in  the  snow,  protected  by  wire  entangle- 
ments and  chevaux  de  frise.  These  had  to 
be  re-fixed  on  the  ground  after  each  fall  of 
snow.  Labour  was  incessant  on  the  inner  lines  to 
dig  out  shelters  or  to  build  new  ones,  and  huts 
and  all  temporary  habitations  were  under 
constant  observation,  as  also  the  long  galleries 
leading  from  trench  to  trench,  galleries  opened 
amid  the  snow  and  to  the  ice.  Life  had  to  be  main 
tained  here,  notwithstanding  Nature,  and  Life 
was  maintained. 

On  the  Carso   the  struggle   was   perhaps   even 
harder  than  that  on  the  mountains,  the   new  po- 
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thousands  all  along  the  front,  placed  on  the  highest  pinnacles,  camouflaged  in  a  thousand  different  ways,   nestling  in  localities  which  it 
would  seem  madness  to  reach,  deals  out  death  to  the  enemy. 

These  two  photographs  show  two  characteristic   ambuscades. 


sitions  conquered  had  to  be  defended  with  French- 
es, the  excavation  of  which  in  any  depth,  was 
sorely  impeded  by  the  stony  soil  of  this  region. 
For  the  Carso  was  scourged  by  slashing  rain, 
frozen  by  the  northern  piercing  winds  that  blew 
across  the  Adriatic.  The  second  lines  encount- 
ered further  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  which  was  entirely  open  to  the  en- 
emy's sight  and  fire.  The  only  protections  possible 
were  found  in  sundry  large  hollows  called  «  Do- 
line  »  in  which  excavation  was  possible  for  some 
shelter. 

These  conditions  of  defence  were  entrusted  to 
the  brave  ever  watchful  troops  who  on  the 
Carso  stood  gallantly  to  their  posts,  living  in 
all  but  frozen  pools,  whilst  in  the  other,  the  sol- 
diers struggled  ceaselessly  with  snow  and  mist  and 
frost  and  with  never  a  ray  of  sun.  And  behind 
the  first  lines  other  troops  were  not  less  busy 


in  ceaseless  labour.  The  maintenance  of  such 
huge  forces  was  indeed  grave,  and  cruel  daily 
hardships  told  their  tale;  many  thousands  were 
invalided  every  month  through  various  causes, 
and  the  Italian  army  suffered  through  these 
losses,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  gone  through  a 
great  offensive,  which  in  fact  it  was,  offensive 
against  the  elements. 

In  February  the  enemy  were  intensely  com- 
bative east  of  Gorizia,  striving  to  regain  the 
positions  they  had  lost.  But  their  activity  was 
more  than  outweighed  by  successful  counter- 
attacks which  were  made  by  the  Italians  on  the 
Carso  and  on  the  highlands  of  Costabella  near 
the  Monte  Marmolada.  All  new  positions  con- 
quered by  the  Italians  in  1916  were  held,  and 
from  the  highest  peaks  to  the  marshlands  south 
of  Monfalcone  a  formidable  activity  was  main- 
tained. 


The  living  necessities  of  an  army. 


In  summing  up  the  various  labours  necessi- 
tated by  this  winter  campaign,  one  realizes  the 
immense  effort  in  logistics  accomplished  by  the 


Italian  army  during  the  two  years  period  of  war. 
More  than  3000  kilometres  of  trenches,  from 
the  simple  to  the  most  complicated  were  con- 
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A  hidden  gun:  an  officer  is  receiving  from  an  observatory  telephonic  indications  of  gunfire.    Vast  tracts  of  mountain  thus  unite 
invisible  groups  of  twenty,  thirty  or  fiity  guns. 


structed,  from  that  consisting  of  a  single  parapet 
to  that  in  ferro-concrete,  the  shelters  on  the 
lines  of  attack,  the  spacious  and  commodious 
huts,  some  10,000  of  which  were  constructed 
in  this  winter,  and  which  were  capable  of 
housing  more  than  half  a  million  troops.  One 
may  well  here  consider  what  this  means.  The 
enormous  amount  of  material  required,  the 
workshops  for  the  sawing  of  timber,  factories  to 
produce  cement,  works  and  laboratories  of  all 
sorts.  For  example  the  production  of  wood  in 
the  war  zone  amounted  to  400,000  cubic  metres, 
of  which  more  than  300,000  were  used  in  the 
winter  with  some  20,000  tons  of  metal. 

But  through  this  efficiency,  the  results  achieved 
were  great.  They  enabled  one  million  soldiers, 
turn  by  turn  to  sleep  on  proper  bedsteads,  either 
of  iron  or  of  wood,  with  mats  or  mattresses,  felt 
coverings,  etc.,  covering  a  superficies  of  6,000,000 
square  metres  _  and  heated  with  20,000  stoves. 
150,000  tons  of  cement  had  up  to  then  been 
absorbed,  millions  upon  millions  of  sacks,  count- 
less metres  of  barbed  wire,  for  nettings  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  metal  for  armoured  cars.  For 
the  assault  upon  the  rocks,  if  not  for  their  con- 
quest, explosives  were  used  that  flung  into  the 
air  some  10,000,000  cubic  metres  of  hard  rock. 


For  the  mining  of  the  Castelletto   alone  no   less 
than  35  tons  of  explosives  were  used. 

And  as  the  inclemency  of  the  season  grew, 
so  were  the  troops  exposed  to  it  given  better  and 
more  nourishing  food.  Rice,  maccaroni,  meat 
wine  and  coffee  were  not  enough.  The  author- 
ities furnished  tea,  rhum  and  Marsala.  Each 
meal  should  prove  substantial  and  be  served  hot. 
Canteens  were  erected  as  near  the  first  lines  as 
possible,  and  the  food  was  conveyed  thence  by 
motors,  carts,  sleighs,  animals  or  men.  Where 
such  arrangements  were  impossible,  hoards  of 
provisions  were  stored,  as  in  the  Polar  expedi- 
tions. To  accomplish  all  this  a  perfect  mechan- 
ism was  necessary,  but  more  than  the  mechan- 
ism, there  had  been  need  of  foresight  in  order 
to  purchase  all  the  needful  from  countries  far 
away  and  across  the  ocean.  The  beef  supply 
required  for  Italy's  army  in  one  year  of  war 
equalled  the  consumption  of  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  Peninsular  prior  to  the  war.  The  de- 
mand for  corn  was  likewise  incredibly  augment- 
ed, the  daily  consumption  reaching  sometimes 
17,000  quintals.  Early  in  the  campaign  some 
3000  head  of  cattle  were  slaugtered  daily;  later, 
with  other  food  supplies  at  hand,  this  was  reduced 
to  one  third.  1000  large  bakeries  were  busy  work- 
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This  photo  gives  an  idea  of  the  hardships  stoically  suffered  by  the  hilian  soldier  in  winter.   During  this  season  the  trenches  are 
covered  with  snow  and  the  temperature  is  constantly  incredibly  low.   Frozen  limbs  are  indeed   a   terrible  enemy  to  combat. 


ing  day  and  night,  turning  out  a  weight  of  bread 
equivalent  to  15,000  quintals  daily  for  the  ar- 
my which  needed  at  the  same  time  3000  quin- 
tals of  maccaroni  and  rice,  1000  quintals  of 
cheese  and  1500  quintals  of  potatoes. 

Early  in  the  war  there  certainly  was  some 
waste  with  regard  to  those  materials  that  later 
might  have  been  of  considerable  service.  Soon 
all  this  was  changed  and  taken  well  in  hand. 
All  hides  are  now  saved,  properly  treated  and 
sold  to  suppliers  of  the  army.  All  waste  fats 
are  chemically  treated  for  the  extraction  of  gly- 
cerine, even  from  those  beasts  of  burden  that 
perish  naturally.  Twenty  thousand  quintals  of 
wood  are  consumed  daily  for  the  baking  of 
bread,  for  cooking,  and  for  heating,  and  lastly 
5000  quintals  of  straw  were  needed  for  the 
comfort  of  man  and  beast. 

Tobacco,  considered  practically  a  complement 


of  the  rations,  was  ever  generously  supplied.  At 
the  end  of  1916  the  army  had  consumed  over 
5,000,000  kilograms  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
tobacco,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pipes 
were  supplied,  the  aggregate  value  surpassing 
160  million  lires. 

More  winter  garments  were  wanted,  far  in 
access  of  the  normal,  which  in  the  year  previous 
had  amounted  to  some  65  million  kilograms  in 
weight,  including  3  million  jackets,  3  million 
caps,  8  million  pair  of  boots,  15  million  cotton 
shirts,  amounting  to  a  monthly  cost  of  some 
100  million  lire.  And  here  economy  was  prompt- 
ly used.  Old  garments  were  looked  after,  every- 
thing mendable  was  despatched  to  establishments 
where  they  were  washed,  disinfected  and  repair- 
ed. One  centre  alone  could  thus  redistribute  no 
less  than  4,000,000  cotton  garments  and  400,000 
pair  of  boots. 


Roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways,  autocars  and  telepherics. 


But  to  effect  the  work  of  supplying  in  all  its 
branches,  ways  of  communication  were  imperative. 
The  Italian  forces  had  overcome  enormous  difficult- 
ies in  the  construction  of  the  necessary  roads, 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  most  rugged  and  loneliest 


peaks.  A  single  mountaineer  may  well  climb  a 
peak  and  conquer  its  difficulties,  but  if  man 
conquers  it,  not  for  brief  passage,  but  to  dwell 
thereon  with  thousands  of  others,  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  other  world  must  be 
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The  above  shows  one  of  the  magnificent  trenches  on  the  Carso.  This  walling  is   only   the   external  defence  of  the  real  trench, 


assured  not  only  where  man  is  concerned,  but 
where  his  animals  and  his  enormously  powerful 
modern  artillery  are  needed. 

Roads  had  then  to  be  made,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  roads,  and  paths  that  could 
encompass  the  most  precipitous  rocks,  and  bridges 
that  must  span  precipices.  These  the  Italiansr 
have  done,  and  are  doing.  The  five  thousand 
kilometres  of  road  that  existed  in  the  war  zone 
were  nothing.  They  were  enlarged,  extended  and 
strengthened,  levelled,  improved,  or  modified  to 
enable  the  endless  train  of  camions,  of  heavy 
traction-engines  drawing  immense  loads  to  move 
along.  Yet  .this  was  not  enough  where  roads 
ended  and  nature  seemed  to  bar  further  progress ; 
paths  had  to  be  hewn,  winding  higher  and  higher 
to  the  dizzy  heights  above,  paths  had  to  be 
strengthened  with  posts  and  guarded  with  dams, 
protected  against  avalanches,  and  against  land- 
slides. At  the  close  of  1916  another  thousand  kilo- 
metres of  road  had  been  constructed,  without 
counting  the  many  others  that  every  advance 
post  of  infantry,  of  artillery  had  made  to  place 
themselves  in  the  most  advanced  positions,  and 
to  drag  cannons  to  the  highest  peaks.  And  every 
fresh  kilometre  necessitated  further  upkeep  and 
constant  care  and  watchfulness.  Soldiers  were 
handy  enough  with  pick  and  gun  and  spade, 


but  50,000  labourers  were  enlisted  and  with  them 
not  less  than  150,000  cubic  metres  of  gravel, 
thousands  of  carts  bearing  special  machinery, 
water-sprayers,  mud-sweepers  and  so  forth.  The 
snow,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  road,  was  wrestled 
with  hourly,  daily.  When  clearance  was  im- 
possible, sleighs  were  used.  Where  this  was  not 
possible,  covered  galleries  were  adopted,  prepared 
first  with  strong  beams  and  roofing,  or  new 
galleries  were  pierced  in  the  snow  itself,  two 
metres  in  height  and  extending  to  the  front;  in 
all  some  hundreds  of  kilometres  long. 

Thus  also,  throughout  the  winter,  concealed 
from  the  watchfulness  of  the  enemy,  high  walls 
of  matted  covering  were  erected  along  the  roads 
and  in  the  open  spaces.  The  vast  work  never 
ceased,  regular,  persevering,  orderly,  silent, 
presenting  a  characteristic  spectacle  that  gave  the 
Italian  rear  a  singularity,  typical  of  calmness, 
intelligence,  and  strength. 

To  new  roads  one  must  add  a  hundred  new 
bridges  the  length  of  which  amounted  to  some 
three  kilometres.  Three  hundred  folding  bridges 
were  employed,  besides  those  of  wood,  pontoons 
and  boats  and  palisades.  Important  canal  develop- 
ments, further  proof  of  Italy's  ingenuity  and 
thoroughness,  were  constructed  in  order  to  fur- 
ther navigation  between  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
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the  entrance  to  which  can  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  photograph.  The    next    photo    shows    this  entrance  to  caverns  which  have  been 
literally  cut  out  of  hard  rock:   there  the  soldiers  are  safe  and  can  rest  more  or  less  at  their  ease. 


Tagliamento,  the  lagoons  and  the  Isonzo,  with 
such  results  that  in  October  1916  materials  trans- 
ported in  these  waters  reached  a  tonnage  of  50,000. 

For  supplies  transport  is  everything.  A  subsi- 
diary network  of  railways  in  the  military  zones 
had  to  be  laid  for  hundreds  of  kilometres,  lines  had 
to  be  constructed,  others  had  to  be  duplicated, 
others  to  be  connected,  discharging  platforms  and 
switches  had  to^be  multiplied,  and  hundreds  of 
new  stations  were  erected.  The  stupendous  move- 
ment of  men  and  material,  intensified  during 
the  winter  during  which  the  troops  obtained  all 
leave  possible  for  visiting  their  families,  was 
sustained  with  unfailing  regularity.  Through  one 
single  station  in  the  middle  Isonzo  from  October 
to  February,  no  less  than  1 7,000  officers  and 
380,000  soldiers  were  drafted,  19,000  labourers, 
29,000  beasts  and  2500  loaded  wagons. 

On  roads  diverging  from  the  railways  the  auto- 
mobile is  supreme.  Thousands  were  ever  in 
motion.  The  number  employed  was  three  times 
as  great  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  every  car 
was  of  Italian  manufacture.  Gradually  the  va- 
rious models  were  reduced  to  standard  types  so 
that  repairs  could  be  effected  more  easily.  Never- 
theless autocars  of  every  description  had  to  be 
enrolled  to  help  the  country's  needs.  One  can 


obtain  some  idea  of  the  numbers  on  the  road 
when  statistics  show  that  through  the  repairing 
shops  in  the  war  zone  alone,  no  less  than  3400 
vehicles  passed  and  were  made  good  within  ten 
days.  The  work  was  so  ably  done  that  only  5 
per  thousand  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  further 
use.  These  heavy  columns  ever  boldly  and  un- 
failingly handled  along  the  difficult  mountain 
roads  full  of  appalling  precipices  and  curves, 
not  only  guaranteed  the  life  and  well-being  of 
the  whole  army,  but  proved  an  essential  element 
for  every  strategic  manoeuvre  on  all  the  chief 
actions  of  the  front. 

The  Italian  army  made  grand  use  of  other 
mechanical  means  of  transport,  such  as  the 
Decauville  railway  and  the  telepherich  appar- 
atus. The  former  is  well  adapted  to  high  and 
lowlands  and  can  be  brought  to  the  very  scene 
of  action.  A  network  of  400  kilometres  was  in 
operation  previous  to  the  winter,  with  a  circula- 
tion for  one  single  army  corps  of  40  locomotives 
and  1400  cars,  and  within  a  few  months  trans- 
ported no  less  than  150,000  tons  of  material. 
The  telepheric  apparatus  was  of  immense  service 
in  overcoming  abrupt  dipf,  fluvial  obstacles,  preci- 
pices, chasms,  ravines,  thus  assuring  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  to  those  in  far  distant  positions 
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The  sight  of  an  8  inch  or  an  11  inch  gun  being  hauled  up  by  hundreds  of  soldiers  to  immense  heights  may  have  many  persons, 
cold  and  indifferent.  These  two  photographic  visions  are  given  in  order  to  awaken  in  such  insensible  persons  an  impression  of  profound 


and  under  hostile  fire.  Some  are  permanently 
fixed  especially  on  the  high  mountains;  they  reach 
a  length  of  10  kilometres  and  overcome  gigantic 
obstacles.  There  are  others  easily  transportable 


that  follow  the  march  of  the  troops  and  are 
about  one  kilometre  in  length.  No  less  than  400 
of  these  runways  were  in  service  in  this  winter 
capable  of  transporting  9000  tons  of  material  daily. 


The  work  of  man;  the  telegraphic, 
telephonic  and  postal  communications;  the  sanitary  service. 


But  mechanical  methods  were  not  enough. 
Whereas  on  other  European  war  fronts  these 
but  cease  where  prudence  bids  them  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  firing  lines,  on  the  Italian  front  the 
boldest  built  road  has  its  limits  as  has  also  me- 
chanical traction.  The  burden  then  falls  on 
man  and  beast.  And  these  good  comrades  drag 
the  needful  to  the  soldiers  in  the  foremost 
trenches,  and  to  the  artillery  in  their  lonely, 
giddy  eminences.  Hours  and  hours  of  dreary 
walk  are  necessary,  works  that  must  be  done 
daily,  work  unrecognised,  but  none  the  less  pa- 
tient and  heroic,  exposed  as  they  are  to  every 
fatigue  and  danger.  The  Italian  rear  is  insatiable 
in  its  demand  for  men,  and  often  the  service  in 
the  trenches  is  far  less  fatiguing  for  the  troops 
than  for  those  who  feed  them.  The  number 


employed  in  this  work  was  very  great,  and 
was  admirably  handled.  Every  infantry  re- 
giment demanded  250  transport  mules,  and  200 
for  every  « Alpini »  battalion.  Thus  thousands 
and  thousands  of  mules  were  ever  tramping  with 
thousands  of  drivers.  One  must  not  forget  the 
war-dogs.  Very  many  were  employed,  doing 
good  service  of  all  sorts,  and  a  couple  were 
capable  of  pulling  a  sleigh  with  a  load  of  seventy 
or  eighty  kilograms. 

By  these  means,  the  supply  of  water  was 
assured,  which,  poor  in  some  zones,  was  entirely 
lacking  on  the  Carso  and  on  the  tableland  of 
Asiago,  whither  it  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
troops,  as  had  bread  and  other  foods.  Ordinary 
means  of  transport  did  not  suffice,  nor  mechanical 
mountain  gear,  for  keeping  up  the  water  supply 
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admiration.  Hundreds  of  men,  every  fibre  quivering,  every  muscle  straining  to  the  utmost,  drag   these  monsters  up  terrible  inclines,  till 
the  highest  mountain  tops  are  reached.    The  output  of  human  energy  is  enormous,  but  is  transmuted  later  into  iron  energy  of  victory. 


in  advanced  positions.  A  peculiar  organisation 
was  necessary,  comprising  special  railway  tank 
cars,  motor  camions  with  a  transport  capacity  of 
1800  litres.knapsack  flasks,  well-lined  with  felt, 
lest  falling  on  the  ground  they  might  attract  the 
enemy's  attention,  barrels  capable  of  holding  2300 
litres,  and  one  must  not  forget  the  porous  water- 
sacks  of  25-35  to  50  litres,  which  preserved  the 
water  fresh,  and  could  be  brought  on  mens' 
backs  or  by  beasts  of  burden.  In  the  winter  of 
1916  there  were  no  less  than  100,000  water- 
sacks,  15,000  barrels,  2000  casks,  300  water- 
carts  on  active  service. 

But  the  life  and  the  activity  of  war  demands 
another  factor  for  the  needs  of  a  modern  army. 
It  must  possess  facility  and  rapidity  with  regard 
to  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communications. 
From  the  most  isolated  observation  post,  lonely 
sentry  on  the  front,  to  the  central  service  of 
command,  a  dense  network  of  wires  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic,  must  be  outstretched,  attached  to 
stations  dominated  and  controlled  by  centres  in 
order  to  preserve  these  ramifications  obstinately 
and  undauntedly  intact  against  the  violence  of 
tempest  or  of  hostile  artillery.  These  must  be 
ever  rigidly  maintained  without  collapse,  for 
even  a  temporary  scission  might  prove  fatal. 
This  network,  constructed  and  maintained  by 


a  special  service  was  in  touch  with  all  the  minor 
telephonic  branches  of  the  troops  in  the  fighting 
lines,  and  especially  with  the  artillery.  It  was 
under  its  own  organisation  with  its  own  equip- 
ment and  staff. 

Without  taking  into  account  these  subsidiary 
branches  which  mounted  up  to  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  kilometres,  the  wires  in  the  winter  of 
1916  extended  over  40,000  kilometres  on  lines 
supported  by  2500  new  poles,  with  more  than 
100,000  kilometres  of  wire  attached  to  15,000 
telephonic  and  to  over  2000  telegraphic  appara- 
tuses. 

Joining  this  more  advanced  service  from  the 
rear  was  the  network  of  the  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  lines  of  the  whole  war  zone,  en- 
trusted to  the  military  postal  authorities,  who, 
since  mobilisation,  have  had  to  face  an  enor- 
mous work,  being  as  it  is,  ever  spreading  with 
new  communications,  and  with  increase  of  offices. 
In  December  1916,  in  certain  provinces  of  the 
war  zone,  the  total  of  telegrams  transmitted  came 
to  three  million. 

Another  branch  of  service  to  be  assured,  es- 
sential for  the  moral  and  spiritual  resistance,  was 
the  connecting  of  the  army  with  the  nation. 
The  ceaseless  collection  of  letters  and  postcards, 
from  the  most  out-of-the-way  trenches  and 
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The  above  and  the  following  photo  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  terrible  difficulties  of 
the  Italian  front :  a  stepway  carved  out  of  the  mountain  leading  up  to  nests  of  machine 
guns :  a  telepheric  which  surpasses  precipices  and  surmounts  fearful  rocks.  It  would  indeed 


reaching  to  the  most  remote  villages  in  the  country, 
and  conversely,  from  homes  to  trenches,  entailed 
and  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  all 
the  more  difficult  as  the  latter  correspondence 
bears  but  mere  indications  of  the  unit  and  divi- 
sion to  which  the  combatant  belongs.  No  indi- 
cation of  locality  is  allowed.  The  distribution 
of  letters  has  then  to  be  made  always  having 
to  take  into  account  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
and  of  the  fresh  places  to  which  they  may  have 
arrived.  All  this  proceeds  with  mathematical 
precision;  the  correspondence  during  certain 
months  has  reached  the  huge  total  of  three  million 


letters  etc.  daily  from  the  front 
to  the  country,  half  as  much 
from  the  country  to  its  soldiers, 
and  some  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands between  the  various  war 
zones.  Thus  a  steady  conctact 
has  been  maintained  between 
the  soldiers  and  their  families, 
nor  must  one  neglect  the  sum 
of  about  half  a  milliard  lires 
which,  at  the  end  of  1916  had 
circulated  between  the  ones  at 
home  and  those  at  the  front. 

Savings  Banks  have  been 
established  and  supported  in 
order  that  those  who  need  can, 
even  at  the  front,  not  wholly 
neglect  their  home  affairs.  Mar- 
riages were  not  neglected, 
including  those  by  proxy,  of 
which  before  December  1916 
over  3500  were  solemnised. 
This  complex  existence  of 
millions  of  men  was  safeguard- 
ed by  sanitary  services  which 
were  obliged  to  make  a 
continuous  effort.  The  country 
availed  itself  of  all  the  means 
obtainable,  for  the  suitable- 
^^^^%»  and  comfortable  transport  of 
the  wounded,  their  care,  and 
the  care  of  the  sick.  All  was 
thought  out,  and  effectively 
carried  out  from  the  first-aid 
JL  *  on  the  battle  field  to  the  field 
hospital,  and  from  there  to 
the  larger  hospitals  in  the  war 
zone  and  those  further  in- 
ward. In  1916  the  number  of 
beds  was  nearly  trebled.  But 
if  the  potentiality  of  the  sani- 
tary service  was  shown  in  the  rapidity  of  the  care 
taken  by  those  struck  down  by  the  hard  fate  of 
war,  a  strength  equal,  if  not  superior,  was  shown  in 
piecautions  for  the  preventions  of  infectious  diseas- 
es, which  are  ever  lurking  to  scourge  and  im- 
poverish an  army.  Four  times  cholera  broke 
out,  imported  by  the  Austrian  troops,  in  July 
and  October  1915,  in  July  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1916.  It  was  stamped  out  at  once.  As  also 
was  typhus.  Contagious  diseases  dropped  to  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  struggle  against 
frostbite  during  the  terrible  second  winter,  devo- 
tedly kept  up,  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations. 
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Combined  with  sanitary 
organisation  was  that  of  the 
veterinary  service,  which  had 
'o  deal,  not  only  with  half  a 
million  animals  engaged  in 
military  work,  but  with  the 
enormous  reserves  of  cattle 
destined  for  the  needs  of  the 
army.  As  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Order  of  Malta  assisted 
the  sanitary  branch,  so  did  the 
Blue  Cross  aid  efficiently  the 
veterinary,  which  had  to  deal 
with  the  dangerous  diseases  of 
glanders  and  mange. 

A    New  Army. 

The  organisation  of  the 
second  winter  campaign  called 
forth  the  greatest  logistic  en- 
deavour, which,  in  1915,  had 
had  but  modest  beginnings,  and 
which  had  to  prepare  for  a 
vast  and  prolonged  war  con- 
ducted on  a  front  more  difficult 
than  any  other.  But  the  deter- 
mination to  push  the  war  to  a 
victorious  termination,  the  great 
changes  that  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  which  bro- 
ught about  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution, and  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States,  made  it 
clear  that  the  Italian  army 
would  have  to  surpass  the 
works  accomplished  between 
the  end  of  1915  and  the  open- 
ing of  1916,  in  order  to  per- 
fect and  increase  its  bellicose 
capacity.  The  work  was  of  a  dual  nature. 


seem  incredible,  if  photographs,  were  not  witness  to  such  achievements.  On  these  summits 
the  Italian  soldiers  are  passing  their  third  winter,  there  where  living  means  suffering. 


quids,    explosive    tubes,    thus    enabling    a    perfect 


Further     laborious     instruction     was     imperative        ability   to   be   achieved   for   all   the   most   delicate 


for  the  troops  who  were  already  well-trained, 
because  the  increasing  changes  in  warfare,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  defence  and 


weapons  of  war. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  in  the  war  zones 
and    elsewhere,    the    new    units    called    out    from 


of  offence  necessitated  work  even  for  those  resting  the  old  and  new  classes  were  instructed  by  of- 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  immediate  front.  Fresh  ficers  chosen  from  those  who  had  best  proved 
forces  had  to  be  created  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  worth  and  skill  in  the  campaign.  Thousands 


modern  combat. 

With    regard    to    the    first,    in    the     war    zone, 
schools    were    instituted    for    the    subalterns,    of 


and  thousands  of  new  officers  were  educated, 
new  special  corps  were  organised,  among  the 
most  important  the  corps  of  bombardiers,  found- 


whom  no  less  than  16,000  received  the  neces-  ed  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  machine-gun 
sary  instruction.  Special  training  was  organised  service  corps.  The  greatest  stimulus  was  given 
for  bomb-throwing,  grenades,  inflammatory  \\-  to  the  schools  for  aerial  pilots  in  order  to 
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and  fresh  drafts  ready  for 
every  need  of  modern  warfare. 
A  large  stride  had  been 
accomplished  in  less  than  two 
years,  very  large  indeed  when 
one  considers  that  before  the 
war,  the  army  maintained  in 
modest  limits,  had  exhausted  its 
available  reserves  in  the  Libyan 
campaigns,  and  that  therefore 
this  enormous  force  might  be 
considered  a  real  and  great 
creation  in  the  briefest  of  pe- 
riods, much  as  the  British  Army. 
A  simple  observation  gives 
proof  of  this;  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  create  150,000 
officers. 

This  work  was  achieved, 
was  made  perfect,  while  a 
constant  struggle  on  the  front 
continued.  There,  the  enemy, 
restless,  keen  to  prove  the 
resistance  of  the  Italian  lines 
with  regard  to  their  defence, 
were  obstinately  engaged  in 
continual  and  varied  attacks.  In 
Albania,  Italy  had  to  strengthen 
her  occupation  and  a  vast 
and  trying  work  was  required 
to  create,  in  a  wretched  and 
devastated  country,  a  possibil- 
ity of  existence.  Six  hundred 
kilometres  of  road  were  con- 
structed, villages  and  houses 
rebuilt,  and  water  laid  on. 
Warlike  activity  in  Macedonia 

There  is  surely  noting  more  wonderful  in  this  war  than  the  extraordinary  efforts  which         J^J      particularly      harassed  the 

districts  wherein  the  Italians 
were  working,  and  especially 
Quota  1 050,  which  was  finally 

obtain   the   most   perfect    efficacy   in    all    branch-        captured   from   the   Germans,    and   became   later 
es     of     aviation,     now     a     most     powerful     and        the  object  of  numerous  attacks, 
extensive  product  of  Italian  industry.   The   army  The  Italian  army  emerged  from  the  winter  labour 

devoted  itself  with  renewed  tenacity  to  the  new  stronger,  firmer,  victorious  still  over  the  hardest 
labours  for  the  happy  result  of  the  war.  This  trials,  more  than  ever  determined,  fully  conscious 
is  self-evident  when  one  considers  that  during  of  its  capacity  to  face  the  powerful  enemy  which 
this  time  the  number  of  army-corps  had  been  had  watched  the  Italian  frontier,  with  an  intense 
doubled,  divisions  had  been  more  than  doubled,  preparation,  strong  will,  and  grave  menace  such 
and  not  weakened  in  efficiency  as  those  of  the  as  indicated  the  hope,  if  not  the  certainty  of  the 
Germans,  but  rather  strengthened.  A  ponderous  vain  intention  of  the  Austrian  Command  to  st 
artillery  had  been  organised  with  new  reserves  a  decisive  blow  against  the  Italian  army. 


the    Italians    displayed    on    thess    ru^ed    Alpine   mountains  in  the  construction  of  pathways 
leading  up  ta  "  inaccessible  "  pDints  for  tne  establishing  of  observatories,  pathways  hewn  and 
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The  Battle  from 
Plava  to  the  Sea. 

The  double 
Austrian  menace. 

The  German  retreat  in 
March  on  the  western  front, 
excluded  the  possibility  of  a 
new  offensive  on  a  larger  scale 
than  that  attempted  at  Verdun 
which  ended  disastrously. 
Hindenburg's  plan  was  inter- 
preted by  some  to  mean  an 
attack  in  force  on  the  Eastern 
front.  Two  events  however, 
eliminated  this  hypothesis:  the 
Russian  revolution  and  the 
Anglo-French  offensive.  The 
former,  almost  contemporan- 
eous with  the  German  retreat 
created  a  new  political  situation, 
and  one  to  counsel  first  a  pause, 
then,  after  the  briefest  but 
most  violent  attack  on  the 
Stochod,  the  offer  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  efforts  of 
fraternisation  in  the  trenches, 
where  indeed,  a  true  and  pro- 
per truce  was  established.  The 
second  had  proved  Hinden- 
burg's plan  erroneous,  namely 
to  place  a  zone  of  destruction 
between  the  Anglo-French 
offensive,  and  the  German 
positions  which,  through  aban- 
donment, would  be  relieved 
from  their  assault.  Instead  both 
French  and  English  followed 
close  on  the  retreating  enemy, 
attacking  them  fiercely  in  April  and  imposing  on 
them  a  desperate  struggle  wherein  they  lost 
heavily. 

Thus  truth  confirmed  the  more  accepted  hypo- 
thesis that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  pre- 
paring for  a  grand  offensive,  preferring  to  re- 
main in  territory  that  she  had  seized,  ready  for 
any  action  of  the  Entente,  confident  of  enforcing 
peace  through  her  submarine  warfare. 

In  these  conditions  the  plan  of  a  great  offen- 
sive on  the  Italian  front,  which  had  been  discussed 
up  to  January,  when  Hindenburg  and  Lu- 
dendorff  had  visited  it,  seemed  well  founded. 


drilled  out  of  the  rocks.  Wooden  ladders  are  constructed  near  the  extreme  tops  of  the 
mountains.  The  officers  whose  duty  up  there  is  observation  of  the  enemy,  must  possess  the 
grea'est  heroism,  the  greatest  virtue  which  is  patience  when  life  is  spent  at  such  desolate, 
heights. 


The  Austrian  Command  was  bent  on  this  front, 
where  the  positions  still  held  by  them  in  the 
Trentino  and  beyond  the  Isonzo  induced  them  to 
renew  this  time  with  double  activity  the  plan  of 
invasion  that  had  so  miserably  failed  in  May.  Even 
if  the  plan  in  its  entirety  did  not  succeed,  at 
any  rate  the  Italians  would  be  driven  out  of 
all  the  territory  they  had  seized,  which  Austria 
needs  must  occupy  before  the  restoration  of  peace. 
For  the  double  action  on  the  Trentino  and 
on  the  Isonzo,  the  Austrian  Command  had  had 
guarantees  of  German  assistance,  so  at  least  it 
was  generally  supposed,  and  certain  preparations 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  points  of  the  front  was  the  Pod.estagno  pass  rear  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo.  It  is  a  fearful  grotta  of  precipices,  of  falling  and  running  waters.  Through 
here  Italy's  soldiers  forced  their  way,  establishing  communications  as  best  they  could;  am- 


for  such  were  evident  in  Southern  Bavaria. 
Thanks  to  this  co-operation,  the  aim  of  the 
Trentino  offensive  would  be  a  rush  through  the 
Val  Giudicaria,  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to 
threaten  Lombardy  and  its  very  important 
centres  vital  to  Italian  industrialism. 

The  aim  of  the  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  was  the 


reconquest  of  Gorizia  and  all 
lands  bordering  on  the  stream. 
The  events  considered  above 
did  not  lessen  the  motives  for 
a  great  Austrian  offensive,  inas- 
much as,  although  what  was 
happening  on  the  western  front 
removed  perhaps  the  possibility 
of  German  aid,  the  Russian  re- 
volution and  its  consequences 
allowed  the  Dual  Monarchy 
a  free  hand  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  her  best  fighting 
forces  and  her  artillery. 

In  fact  numerous  movements 
of  the  same  were  signalled 
throughout  the  winter,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Trentino,  while 
the  incessant  attacks  east  of 
Gorizia  indicated  the  Austrian 
intention  of  tryng  to  break 
through  that  part,  undoubted- 
ly the  weakest,  along  the 
whole  Isonzo  lines. 

The  Italian  Command  had 
had  therefore  to  bear  in  mind 
since  the  close  of  winter,  the 
possibility  of  a  double  offen- 
sive which  would  make  the 
fullest  use  of  the  geographical 
advantages,  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  against  it :  name- 
ly to  prepare  in  force  along 
the  whole  front,  and  to  pre- 
pare, not  only  for  a  defen- 
sive, but  for  a  return  to  an 
offensive,  which  the  Command 
had  no  intention  of  renouncing, 
and  this  preparation  had  to 
be  equally  strong  on  both  fronts. 
The  Command  had  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  an  army  that  had  to  face  another  terrible 
winter  in  such  ruthless  zones  of  war,  and  provide 
for  the  supply  of  fresh  reinforcements  but  had  to 
foresee  all  probable  Austrian  plans;  efforts  all 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration,  in  judging 
what  had  been  achieved  up  to  April. 


The  grave  task  of  the  Italian  army. 


The  configuration  of  the  front,  though  modi- 
fied in  1915  and  1916,  was  still  such  as  to 
assure  the  Austrians  every  natural  advantage. 


To  be  assured  of  the  power  of  defence,  to  be 
ever  ready  for  offence  on  such  fronts  (as  was 
the  firm  resolve  of  Cadorna),  necessitated  a 
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equal  power  of  self-defence 
and  of  aggressive  action  on  the 
Trentino  and  the  Isonzo. 

Wishing  at  the  same  time 
to  face  any  hostile  attack  and 
to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the 
offensive  against  a  powerful 
enemy,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  power  to  develop  an  of- 
fensive action  on  either  front 
and  to  possess  the  certainty  of 
being  able  to  counter-attack 
vigorously  on  that  front  which 
had  not  been  chosen  for  the  of- 
fensive. Briefly  the  preparation 
should  be  such  as  to  be  able 
immediately  to  profit  by  any 
failure  in  the  enemy  offensive 
on  either  front,  and  to  impose 
their  own  initiative  wheresoever 
they  chose  to  assail  the 
Austrians.  All  this  included 
reliance  on  the  Italian  troops 
alone,  because,  as  the  Italian 
front  was  cut  off  from  the  En- 
tente, Italy  could  not  count 
upon  their  help,  or  if  she  did 
so,  it  might  arrive  too  late. 

Towards  the  end  of  March 
when  the  incessant  rumours  of 
the  impending  double  Austrian 
offensive  seemed  to  be  force- 
ably  confirmed  by  the  continu- 
ous visits  of  their  high  military 
authorities  to  the  Italian  front, 
General  Cadorna,  speaking 
with  the  Deputy  Barzilai,  re- 
assured the  nation  saying: 
((  Whatever  preparations  had 
been  required  to  meet  the  ene- 
my in  all  security  had  been  done,  and  was  being 
done  ».  The  clear  and  simple  voice  proved  that 
he  who  spoke  was  likewise  certain  that  the  Army, 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  would  carry  with  it 
the  same  yearning  and  will  for  the  offensive  as 
had  animated  it  in  the  years  preceding. 

The  dispositions  later  adopted  by  the  Aus- 
trian Command  confirmed  their  decision  to  con- 
centrate their  utmost  endeavour  on  the  Italian 
front.  General  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  was 
exonerated  from  his  post  of  Commander  in  chief, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  Trentino,  those  on  the  Isonzo  re- 


munition  and  supplies  passed  through  every  day.  The  landscape  is  truly  marvellous:  wonderful 
indeed,  that  ardent  enterprise  has  subjected  it  to  bellicose  ends. 


maining  under  General  Boroevic.  Thus  it  was  de- 
cided, in  order,  that  the  Supreme  Command  should 
fall  to  the  Archduke  Charles  Eugene,  that  two 
independant  armies  should  be  created,  each  of 
which,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  other,  could 
develop  its  own  proper  offensive. 

But  general  political  changes,  and  more 
especially  the  coating  of  false  modernity .  which 
the  new  Emperor  Charles  proposed  to  give  to 
the  old  monarchy,  influenced  the  military  schemes, 
and  brought  about  a  delay  or  at  least  a  pause,  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  Command. 
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The  eye  of  the  artillery  is  the  observatory.  In  the  higher  mountain  regions  where 
aerial  observation  methods  cannot  always  be  successfully  employed,  besides  being  extremely 
arduous,  the  posts  of  observation  are  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  the  enemy's 
movements  and  correspondingly  regulate  the  gunfire.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  in  procuring 


The  first  to  attack. 

General  Cadorna,  who  had  given  such  a  de- 
cided proof  of  his  offensive  plans  with  his  attack 
on  the  fortress  of  Gorizia,  followed  by  the  counter 
offensive  in  the  Trentino,  deemed  the  moment  op- 
portune for  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plans 
of  defence  which  were  to  give  birth  to  the  offensive. 

The  weather  became  very  bad  and  the  need  to 
face  any  hostile  menace  had  influenced  the  Italian 
Command  to  waste  nothing  in  limited  actions  of 
brief  duration,  even  during  the  period  of  the  suc- 


cessful British  attacks  that  oc- 
curred in  March  and  April  on 
the  western  front,  although  such 
attacks  might  have  seemed  to 
her  advantage. 

It  was  necessary  to  conduct 
a  powerful  action,  and  nothing 
less  would  serve.  This  should 
be  proved  correct,  not  so  much 
through  the  influence  of  outside 
contingencies,  but  because  her 
own  forces  were  fully  mature. 
In  obedience  to  this  criterion, 
General  Cadorna,  when  he 
deemed  the  moment  opportune, 
did  not  indeed  concern  himself 
with  the  delay  in  operations  on 
the  western  front,  or  with  the 
Russian  truce.  The  enemy, 
strong  and  well-fortified,  were 
in  arms  on  the  Italian  front.  As 
he  hesitated  to  attack,  prefer- 
ring to  wait,  it  was  necessary 
to  attack  him  with  vigour.  And 
thus  it  was  decided. 

Once  again  the  choice  fell 
on  the  Isonzo  front  between 
Canale  and  the  sea.  An  Aus- 
trian offensive  in  this  zone 
could  profit  by  two  strong  sa- 
lients in  their  hands  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  lines 
with  Gorizia  as  centre.  That 
on  the  north  constituted  a 
mountainous  massif,  an  advanc- 
ed bastion  on  the  bend  of  the 
Isonzo  southeast  of  Monte  Co- 
rada,  and  comprised  the  massi- 
ves  of  the  Cucco  and  Vodice, 
connected  through  the  Monte 
Santo  with  the  defence  of  the 
heights  east  of  Gorizia.  Since  1915  the  infantry, 
where  the  bend  in  the  river  is  narrowest,  namely, 
at  Plava,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foothold  on 
the  left  bank.  But  it  was  a  foothold  which,  altho- 
ugh doggedly  maintained,  remained  ever  domin- 
ated by  the  formidable  Austrian  positions  which 
consisted  of  several  lines  of  trenches  solidly 
constructed  in  the  mountain  and  which  were  al- 
most perpendicular  to  the  rapid  and  unfordable 
river. 

Strongly  supported  by  this  salient  which  could 
paralyse  the  Sabotino  that  dominated  on  the  right 
bank  the  other  bend  of  the  Isonzo  further  south 
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before  passing  Gorizia,  the 
Austrian  forces  could  have 
developed  an  action  of  grave 
menace  to  the  centre  lines. 

The  south  salient  was,  one 
may  say,  constituted  through  the 
same  Italian  victorious  advance 
in  1916,  when,  for  a  length 
of  about  5  kilometres,  they 
conquered  along  the  Vipacco, 
the  western  portion  of  the 
Carso  as  far  as  the  Dosso  Faiti. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Aus- 
trians,  supported  by  the  for- 
midable position  of  Hermada, 
face  to  face  to  Duino,  and  pos- 
sessing the  central  part  of  the 
Carso  as  far  as  within  a  couple 
of  kilometres  of  Monfalcone, 
could  develop  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  south  and  menace  the 
Italian  right  wing. 

General  Boroevic  could  thus 
avail  himself  of  these  two 
strong  positions  for  a  grand  of- 
fensive against  Gorizia  and 
regain  the  Isonzo  lines.  The 
great  battle  begun  on  May  12 
deprived  him  of  this  power. 

The  conquest  of  the 
bulwark  of  the  Cucco 
and  of  the  Vodice. 

The  first  phase  of  the  action 
was  directed  to  the  northern 
salient.  The  bombardment,  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  to  Tol- 
mino,  until  May  14,  concealed 
this  objective.  On  the  dawn  of 
that  day,  artillery  fire  was 
intensified.  At  midday  the  infantry  attacked. 
The  enemy's  positions,  although  exposed  to  a 
persistent  and  destructive  fire,  presented  never- 
theless many  difficulties  to  the  troops  who,  in 
order  to  conquer,  had  ever  to  climb  from  the 
level  on  to  steep  barriers,  such  as  those  of 
the  Cucco  and  Vodice,  the  heights  of  Santo. 
But  the  infantry,  although  exposed  to  the 
tremendous  barrage  fire  of  the  numerous  artil- 
lery of  the  enemy,  occupied  Quota  383  of  Plava 
in  their  very  first  onslaught,  the  furthermost  spur 
of  the  salient,  as  well  as  the  Cucco  cliffs,  the 
Zagomila  forts,  between  Cucco  and  Vodice, 


for  the  batteries  a  good  post  for  observation.  The  above  is  a  nude  and  uninhabitable  summit 
from  where  a  clear  view  of  the  hostile  lines  is  constantly  obtainable.  All  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Italian  soldier  was  called  into  play  in  the  construction  of  these  fragile  shelters  on  the 
fcce  of  the  rocks. 


and  the  heights  of  Monte  Santo,  reaching  the 
convent  built  upon  the  summit.  The  attack  had 
been  sustained  by  infantry  actions  in  the  Go- 
rizia zones  where  a  strong  position  was  captured, 
and  by  a  severe  pressure  against  the  lines  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Carso.  The  enemy 
resisted  furiously,  unmasking  several  powerful 
batteries  and  drawing  upon  fresh  reserves.  On 
the  night  of  May  14-15,  north  of  Canale,  be- 
tween Loga  and  Bodrez,  two  battalions  support- 
ed by  auxiliary  troops,  crossed  the  Isonzo,  and 
by  this  surprise  action  made  the  enemy  believe 
that  the  offensive  against  Bainsizza  tableland 
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An  example  of  the  enormous  difficulties  encountered  on  the  Italian  front:  A  gallery 
made  under  the  snow  in  a  wild  pass.  During  the  long  winters,  the  supplies  must  pass 
through  such  places,  continually  menaced  by  avalanches,  which  ofttimes  bury  whole 
caravans. 


would  be  initiated  from  that  zone.  On  May  16 
the  Italian  infantry,  though  forced  to  relinquish 
the  summit  of  the  Santo,  reached  their  objectives, 
conquering  the  Cucco  and  the  Vodice  thus  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  northern  salient. 

The  enemy,  who  in  its  communiques  never 
confessed  the  loss  of  the  Vodice,  launched  a 
series  of  counter-attacks,  impetuous  and  with  no 
regard  whatsoever  for  human  life.  The  battle 
continued  until  May  20  with  very  severe  blood- 
shed. 


But  the  Italian  infantry  not 
only  held  on  to  what  they  had 
captured,  but  extended  their 
conquests,  gaining  Globra  and 
Paliova  and  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  continuous  moun- 
tain ranges  as  far  as  the  dip 
between  the  Vodice  and  the 
Santo.  On  the  east  of  Gorizia 
and  south  of  Vipacco,  fre- 
quent engagements  took  place 
wherein  the  enemy  lost 
heavily,  gaining  nothing,  and 
the  Italian  battalions,  having 
accomplished  their  demon- 
stration between  Loga  and 
Bodrez,  retired  to  the  right 
of  the  river  without  the  ene- 
my's knowledge. 

The  Austrian  Command 
then  thought  that  it  could 
avail  itself  of  the  forces  accu- 
mulated on  the  Trentino  to 
open  a  vast  diverting  attack 
elsewhere,  and  between  May 
19  and  May  22,  Conrad's 
troops  attacked  on  the  Val 
Sugana,  on  the  Asiago  table- 
land, in  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  the  Pasubio  bulwarks, 
west  of  Lake  Garda.  But 
everywhere  the  strong  Italian 
defensive  preparations  proved 
Italy's  superiority  over  their 
assaults. 

The  victory  of  the  Carso. 


The  Italians  could  thus  put 
into  execution  the  second 
great  battle  against  the  south- 
ern salient.  On  May  23 
from  6.  a.  m.  to  4.  p.  m.  an 
infernal  bombardment  was  concentrated  on  the 
enemy  positions  on  the  Carso,  one  of  the  most 
terrible  in  the  whole  of  the  European  campaign, 
as  the  Viennese  journals  admitted.  At  4  p.  m. 
while  an  aggressive  pressure  was  being  exerted 
on  the  left,  on  the  centre  and  right,  the  in- 
fantry rushed  to  the  attack :  The  whole  salient  of 
Boscomalo  was  broken  up  from  the  first  to 
the  second  lines,  and  Jamiano  was  occupied. 
From  the  sea  the  monitors  lent  their  aid,  from 
the  skies  130  aircraft,  flying  low,  had  parti- 
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THE  WAR  OF   ITALY 


A  patrol  of  Alpini  on  their  way  up  to  a  high  position- 


cipated  in  the  actions,  bombarding  and  mow- 
ing down  the  reserves  with  their  machine  guns. 
In  the  evening  more  than  9000  prisoners  were 
conducted  to  the  rear. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  May  24  and  con- 
tinued until  May  31.  The  centre  and  right  wing 
advanced  with  firmness,  overcoming  the  strong 
defences  of  the  salient,  fighting  yard  by  yard  on 
the  treacherous  soil,  hunting  prisoners  out  of 
their  caves,  and  bearing  into  the  firing  line  con- 
temporaneously with  the  infantry  charge,  the 
field  and  machine  guns  which  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  positions.  As  now  the  plan  of  attack 
had  become  evident,  the  Austrian  Command  no 
longer  spared  their  troops,  and  disposing  of 
great  reserves  and  heavy  artillery,  opened  fierce 
counter-attacks  along  the  whole  front.  The  bat- 


tle raged  on  the  Cucco,  on  the  Vodice,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Santo;  the  positions  east  of  Go- 
rizia  were  savagely  defended,  and  the  combat 
extended  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Carso. 
But  the  essential  positions  were  held  and  con- 
solidated under  incessant  bombardment,  and  the 
Italians,  through  the  impetus  of  their  onrush, 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Hermada.  24000  prison- 
ers and  enormous  booty  fell  into  Italian  hands. 
The  Italian  army  with  a  new  force  and  a 
new  power,  the  outcome  of  the  second  winter, 
had  thus  been  able  to  retain,  under  very  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  against  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  its  initiative, 
and  succeeded  in  unmasking  and  upsetting  the 
enemy's  formidable  preparation  carried  out  with 
the  hope  of  crushing  Italy  in  a  final  blow. 


The  operations  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  inferiority  of  the  Italian  naval  situation. 

The  sea  power  of  Venice  was  firmly  established  allotted    to    Italy.    This    demonstrated    on    water, 

through  the  possession  of  all  the  Adriatic  coast,  as  on  land,  her  inferiority  to  Austria.  Even  as  on 

a   sea    that    does    not    lend    itself    to    any     equal  land  so  on  the  water,  nature  has  left  this  coast 

division.    After   the    fall   of   this    city,   the    result  exposed   to   attack,    and   that   of   Austria,    strong 

of    the    campaign    of    1866,    when    Venice    was  for  either  offence,   or  defence, 
redeemed,  the  western  portion  of  the  seacoast  was  The    Italian    coast    is    open,    low,    bare.    It    is 
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Besides  the  "flying"  bridges  constructed  under  hostile  fire,  there  are  the  permanent  ones.  The  bridges,  destroyed  by  the 
Austrians  and  rebuilt  by  the  Italians,  can  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  among  which  there  are  a  few  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are  bridges  of  wood,  walling,  ferro- concrete  and  of  iron. 


dotted  with  cities  made  for  peace,  unfit  for  war. 
From  the  fortress  of  Venice,  which  can  never 
be  a  base  for  modern  war-ships,  to  Brindisi, 
where  it  has  been  possible  to  construct  one  for 
vessels  of  lighter  draft,  a  distance  of  600  kilo- 
metres, there  is  not  a  single  land-defence.  More- 
over, in  order  to  find  a  real  naval  base,  home- 
steads for  her  fleet,  the  Adriatic  has  to  be  ignored, 
and  the  heel  of  Italy  rounded,  till  we  come  to 
Taranto,  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

The  Austrian  coast  finds  its  first  stronghold 
on  the  Istrian  Peninsular,  which  as  an  inverted 
triangle,  dominates  the  Upper  Adriatic.  At  its 
vertex,  and  thus  in  the  most  advantageous  po- 
sitions for  attack,  or  for  retreat,  is  Pola,  one  of 
the  finest  naval  bases  in  the  world,  protected 
at  the  entrance  by  a  natural  barrier,  formed  by  the 
Briori  Isles.  Moreover  the  whole  Dalmatian 
coast  from  the  Istrian  Peninsula  to  Cattaro  is 
protected  by  islands,  both  large  and  small,  which 
safeguard  the  waters,  and  render  navigation  na- 
turally safe,  in  a  sea  concealed  from  hostile  vigi- 
lance and  provided  with  havens  and  strongholds 
in  creeks  and  hidden  recesses. 

There  is  another  base  at  Cattaro,  the  deeper 
inner  waters  of  which  could  shelter  many  fleets 
in  perfect  security. 


This  signifies  that  Italian  war-ships,  summoned 
to  defend  the  open  coast,  and  the  cities  situated 
thereon,  must  steam  at  large  in  a  possibly  windy 
and  rough  sea  without  any  chance  of  refuge  or 
repair,  save  in  two  distant  ports,  both  unfitted  for 
the  great  modern  vessels.  The  enemy  requires  but 
a  few  hours,  as  the  breadth  of  the  sea  is  on  an 
average  some  1 60  kilometres,  to  move  from  one  base 
to  another,  or  from  some  harbour  in  the  Dalmatian 
archipelago  to  reach  their  object  of  attack. 

On  Italy's  declaration  of  war,  the  Austrian 
fleet  could  have  endeavoured  to  make  good  use 
of  her  enormous  geographical  superiority,  and  to 
have  struck  a  decisive  blow,  considering  her  naval 
power  was  more  or  less  equal  to  that  of  Italy.  But 
she  did  not  try.  Her  actions,  of  little  military  value 
and  of  extreme  barbarity,  consisted  in  the  bom- 
bardment by  light  war-ships  of  defenceless  cities, 
and  villages,  as  Rimini,  Ancona,  Ortona,  Ter- 
moli,  le  Tremiti,  Manfredonia,  Barletta  and  Bari. 
The  brutality  of  these  operations,  for  which  a 
few  rounds  of  ammunition  sufficed,  was  based 
on  the  usual  absurd  judgment  of  Italy's  moral 
and  feeble  power  of  resistance.  The  Old  Mon- 
archy imagined  that  by  this  work,  violent  anti- 
war protests  would  arise  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  bombardments  had  the  very  opposite  effects. 
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On  the  road  from  Monfalcone  to  Cervignano  there  is  a  small  market  town  called  Pieris  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo. 
Near  this  village  during  the  first  days  of  the  war,  the  Engineering  Corps  constructed  under  a  deluge  of  Austrian  shells,  the  solid 
bridge  which  was  to  facilitate  the  conveying  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  of  the  heavy  guns  and  convoys. 


The  easy  task,  imposed  by  this  barbaric  proce- 
dure, proved  to  the  coast  dwellers  the  need  to 
combat  such  a  cruel  enemy,  and  an  enemy  so 
aided  for  her  insensate  raids. 

The  Italian  fleet,  to  counteract  this  as  best  it 
could,  had  to  make  use  of  all  its  cruisers  on 
long  and  tedious  coastal  voyages.  These  were 
of  no  account  elsewhere,  while  Austria  secure 
in  her  maritime  strongholds,  reckoned  on  this 


plan  to  gain  further  superiority  through  her  intact 
efficiency.  Italy  could  have  made  reprisals,  but 
even  if  Austrian  brutality  freed  the  fleet  from 
international  law  and  convention,  Italian  ships 
could  not  open  fire  on  Italian  cities  such  as 
those  on  the  Dalmatian  and  Istrian  coasts.  This 
the  enemy  knew,  and  thereby  profited,  barba- 
rically. 


Austria  keeps  her  Fleet  bottled  up  in  her  havens. 


Meanwhile  in  the  early  period  of  these  coastal 
cruises,  the  Italian  navy  were  ever  hoping  that 
the  enemy  would  challenge  them  to  battle. 

The  Italian  topedo  squadrons  fulfilled  their 
mission  of  defence,  penetrating  into  the  Dalmatian 
archipelago,  destroying  semaphores,  lighthouses, 
telegraph  stations,  striving  to  dislodge  hostile 
vessels.  While  the  larger  units  were  held  in 
readiness  for  engagement,  difficult  operations 
were  entrusted  to  the  cruisers,  notwithstanding 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  highest  velocity 
which  they  should  have  had,  and  in  fact  some 
were  slow  and  old.  Thus  a  division  was  sent  to 
bombard  the  enemy  defences  near  the  base  of 


Cattaro,  another  steamed  up  the  Adriatic  to 
co-operate  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
fighting  on  the  Isonzo.  But  the  enemy,  having 
no  intention  of  risking  any  cruiser,  kept  in  the 
shelter  of  their  bays.  The  « Garibaldi »  an  old 
cruiser,  and  the  « Amalfi  »  more  modern,  were 
torpedoed. 

The  Adriatic  lends  itself  indeed  to  easy  attacks 
from  submarines  on  a  large  fleet  that  is  ever 
cruising,  and  if  Austria  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  had  but  6  submarines,  Germany  had  fore- 
seen the  need  of  making  good  the  deficiency. 
Submarines  had  been  despatched  in  parts  to  Pola 
with  skilled  mechanics  and  the  necessary  equipment, 
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Many  pages  full  of  glory  have  been  written  in  this  war  by  the  Engineering  Corps  following  its  nobile  traditions  and  bringing 
new  light  to  bear  on  its  work.  When  minute  particulars  are  made  known  of  the  sacrifice  of  blood,  of  the  work,  patience  and 
tenacity  required  in  this  special  branch,  admiration  will  be  deep,  and  gratitude  everlasting.  "  Generous  and  patient  preparer  of  victory  " 


put  together  and  launched  to  fight  against  Italy, 
as  Bavarian  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  Tren- 
tino,  and  Cadore. 

Gradually  the  naval  plans  of  the  enemy  be- 
came clear,  as  was  confirmed  by  the  successive 
stages  of  the  war,  namely,  to  keep  their  fleet 
bottled  up  in  their  naval  bases,  which  Kin  turn 
should  be  secured  from  attack  by  barrages,  ob- 
structions, metal  wire  netting,  to  strengthen  all 
exploration  on  the  Italian  coast  by  sea  and  air, 
and  thus  to  harass  and  threaten  the  fleet  with  a 
continual  offensive.  The  project  was  and  is  of  little 
brillancy.  It  meant  nothing  else  but  absolute  re- 
nunciation of  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  renun- 
ciation that  did  not  signify  only  the  absolute 
withdrawal  of  merchant  shipping,  as  has  happeed 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Austrian  flag 
from  the  seas,  but  also  the  renunciation  to  im- 
pede the  freedom  of  her  enemy  in  those  seas. 

This    second    renunciation,    more    serious    per- 


haps, than  the  first  and  certainly  more  humiliat- 
ing, was  imposed  on  Austria  by  the  Italian 
Navy  which  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  traffic  on  the  Adriatic  and  especially 
from  the  end  of  1915  to  the  beginning  of  1916, 
resolutely  affirmed  in  a  definite  manner,  her 
superiority  over  the  enemy,  by  organising  the 
necessary  aid  to  Montenegro  and  to  the  Servian 
refugees,  by  holding  the  Vallona  base,  and  the 
transitory  one  of  Durazzo,  by  transporting  an  army, 
by  embarking  the  Servian  refugees.  Neither  the 
wretched  autumn  weather,  nor  the  vicinity  of 
the  powerful  Cattaro  base,  whence  a  hundred 
strong  and  surprise  actions  might  have  been 
achieved,  prevented  these  three  long  operations 
from  being  carried  out,  or  from  blocking  any 
of  the  traffic  across  the  Otranto  straits,  which 
had  been  established  between  the  two  shores  of 
the  Adriatic. 


The  saving  of  the  Servian  Army. 


What  had  to  be  done  was  neither  simple  nor 
easy. 

The  Albanian  coast  offers  natural  roadsteads 
which  under  no  circumstances  can  be  called  ports. 


All  artificial  protection,  all  defence,  all  landing 
places,  all  facility  for  disembarkation  are  wanting. 
All  had  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  barbaric 
state  of  affairs  which  could  not  have  existed 
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is  what  the  Engineering  Corps  should  be  called!   A  rapid  glance  at  the    complicated  work  as  illustrated  above,  will  suffice  to  justify 
this  definition.   Here  are  two  magnificent  bridges  constructed  with  "lightning"  rapidity. 


had  the  country  been  under  any  other  control 
than  Turkey's.  And  all  had  to  be  transported, 
means  and  men.  Moreover  the  shallows  pre- 
vented the  use  of  large  vessels.  But  as  the  need  was 
urgent  to  organise  the  transport  of  provisions  to- 
wards the  end  of  1915,  ships  of  lighter  burden  had 
to  be  employed,  and  numerous  and  repeated 
expeditions  had  to  be  maintained.  Steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  motor-boats  were  enlisted  and  the 
whole  labour  was  entrusted  to  the  brave  sailors 
of  the  Italian  coasts  who  constituted  the  crews  for 
mercantile  and  military  work. 

But  the  sending  of  provisions,  to  which  the 
enemy  replied  by  raids  on  land,  by  attacking  the 
caravans  in  transit,  had  speedily  to  be  changed 
as  observed  before,  into  a  far  greater  enterprise. 
Italy  threw  an  expeditionary  force  across  the 
sea.  Vallona  had  to  be  made  a  vast  and  forti- 
fied camp,  so  as  to  remove  any  possibility  of 
attack  from  the  enemy.  The  Servian  army  had 
to  be  rescued.  And  at  this  very  moment  the 
effective  cooperation  with  the  Allied  fleets  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  had  perforce  to  be 
lessened,  owing  to  the  work  that  had  to  be  ac- 
complished at  Salonicco.  Torpedo  craft,  which 
were  alone  fitted  for  such  business,  were  forced 
to  the  severest  labours,  but  what  had  to  be 
done  was  done.  The  expeditionary  force  crossed 


the  Adriatic  with  the  necessary  reserves  and 
complements.  The  naval  base  of  Vallona  was 
constructed.  This  included  pontoons  for  dis- 
embarkation for  the  vast  stores  of  provisions,  mu- 
nitions, combustibles,  cannons  and  light  railways 
of  the  Decauville  type,  which  were  laid  down 
to  reach  the  outpost  stations  both  semaphore  and 
radiotelegraphic,  roadbuilding  machinery,  and 
all  smaller  kinds  of  machinery.  All  this  was 
prepared  in  Italy,  transported  and  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  Vallona  of 
to-day  absolutely  unrecognisable.  A  provisionary 
base  was  constructed  at  Durazzo  from  which 
Italy  provided  for  the  transport  of  the  Servian 
army,  of  the  refugees,  of  the  Austrian  prisoners 
who  in  a  terrible  state  of  disease,  unlike  anything 
human,  carried  with  them  the  poisonous  germs 
of  malady,  and  had  been  dragged  along  to  the 
coast.  These  were  also  saved,  and  in  order  to 
save  them,  many  Italians  lost  their  lives. 

Three  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  material, 
provisions  and  fodder  were  thus  transported,  em- 
ploying a  hundred  ships  from  the  middle  of 
December  1915  to  the  end  of  February  1916, 
or  in  less  than  three  months.  During  this  period, 
that  is  from  December  12  to  February  22, 
130.841  Servian  infantry  were  taken  from  the 
Albanian  coast  to  Corfu,  and  4100  to  Biserta, 
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A  standing  proof  of  the  genial  resources  of  th2  Engineers  we  have  in  the  above  photo.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
Austrian*  blew  up  the  bridge  where  the  Coritenza  flows  into  the  Isonzo.  Observe  the  light  construction  thrown  over  the  broken 
bridge.  Over  this  the  Italians  went  in  order  to  attack  the  important  military  road  leading  from  Caporetto  to  Tarvis 


and  with  them  11,651  refugees  and  sick.  Eighty 
seven  voyages  were  completed  by  a  fleet  of  6 
large  Italian  passenger  boats,  2  auxiliary  French 
cruisers,  6  large  hospital  ships,  3  of  which  were 
Italian,  2  smaller  ones  both  Italian,  and  34  small 
and  medium-sized  vessels,  15  of  which  were 
Italian. 

From  December  16  1915  to  February  \2 
1916,  22.92S  Austrian  prisoners  were  trasporied 
from  Vallona  to  Asinara. 

This  needed  15  voyages  with  13  ships,  11 
of  which  were  Italian.  Cholera  broke  out  on 
the  two  Italian  boats  «  Re  Vittorio  »  and  «  Cor- 
dova »,  claiming  300  deaths  from  each. 

From  March  I,  1916  to  April  5,  1916  the 
Servian  cavalry  was  brought  safe  from  Vallona 
to  Corfu,  13068  men,  and  10,133  horses,  which 
necessitated  17  voyages  with  6  large  vessels,  3 
of  which  were  Italian. 


To  these  figures  one  must  add  the  very  com- 
plex and  exclusively  Italian  movement  for  the 
transport  of  men,  beasts  and  material  from  the 
one  coast  to  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  Exped- 
itionary corps,  and  thus  one  can  justly  estimate 
the  grand  work  done  by  the  Italian  navy  and 
the  submissiveness  of  the  Austrian  navy.  The 
enemy,  profiting  by  the  naval  base  of  Cattaro 
with  the  advantage  of  ceaseless  aerial  vigilance, 
often  tried  to  enter  into  action  with  the  squad- 
rons of  torpedo  boats  detailed  to  assist  the 
cruisers  and  other  vessels,  by  mine-laying  in  the 
corrents,  and  so  brought  off  13  submarine  en- 
gagements. This  was  an  easy  enough  matter  since 
the  Italian  fleet  was  forced  to  follow  fixed  routes 
in  a  restricted  expanse  of  water,  but  every  at- 
tack was  successfully  foiled,  and  not  a  single 
Servian  soldier  died  at  sea. 


The  defence  of  the  coast. 

A  method  of  rapid  offence  remained  which  marines,  torpedo  boats  and  air  craft  were  used, 
characterised  the  reduced  aims  of  the  Austrian  Coastal  conditions  on  the  east  lent  themselves  fa- 
fleet.  To  effect  it  she  had  adopted  new  tactics:  vorably  to  this  new  enterprise,  which,  owing  to 
units  of  modest  proportions,  consisting  of  sub-  the  absolute  renunciation  of  other  engagements  by 
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The  balcano  strait  is  one  of  those  localities  most  frequently  alluded  to  in  Cadorna's  communiques.  At  mount  Salcano  (the 
suburb  of  which  is  more  ancient  than  Gorizia,  and  the  Remans  had  named  it  Castrum  Silicanum)  as  far  as  the  Plava,  the  Isonzo 
river  runs  through  a  fearful  pass.  Before  the  war  a  fine  stone  bridge  with  a  single  arch  some  260  in  length  had  been  constructed  for 
the  railway.  The  Austrians  destroyed  it-  The  Italians,  heedless  of  the  mitraglia  and  the  swift  running  river,  reconstructed  it  in  wood 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  And  the  Salcano  strait  was  taken. 


their  fleet,  had  been  conceived  with  the  advis- 
ability of  adapting  means  to  the  end.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  units  was  the  definite  negative  re- 
ply that  they  returned  to  the  repeated  challenge 
of  the  Italian  fleet  to  come  out  and  prove  who 
was  the  better. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  guard  the  coast 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  any  hostile  raids,  without  imposing  un- 
due wear  and  tear  on  the  submarine  and  scouting 
craft.  The  Adriatic  railway  running  beside  the 
low-lying  shores  has  no  particular  gradients  to 
overcome,  and  thus  a  smart  patrol  of  armoured 
trains  could  give  a  prompt  reply  to  any  offen- 
sive action  within  certain  limits,  and  assure  at 


the  same  time  a  powerful  force  of  artillery  for 
use  even  against  broader  actions.  Between  the 
end  of  1915  and  the  early  months  of  1916 
armoured  trains  were  swiftly  forthcoming, 
which,  supported  by  excellent  semaphore  applian- 
ces constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  coastal  and 
aerial  artillery,  capable  of  opposing  the  newer 
schemes  of  the  enemy. 

This  possibility  of  raids  being  minimised  by 
the  Italian  defence,  the  Austrian  navy  had  to 
content  themselves  with  aerial  bomb-throwing, 
from  which  Venice  suffered  most.  In  reply  the 
Italian  fleet  accomplished  dangerous  incursions 
which  brought  great  honours  to  her  lighter  craft. 


Italian  war -ships  in  hostile  ports. 


On  June  1 2  a  torpedo-destroyer,  the  <(  Zeffiro  » 
was  entrusted  with  the  bombardment  of  the 
hangar  of  the  Port  of  Parenzo,  a  very  Italian 
Istrian  city.  But  in  order  better  to  fulfil  the 
mission,  and  to  leave  a  record  of  it  to  the  people 
who  were  awaiting  their  liberty  and  their  union 
with  the  mother  country,  the  vessel,  before  open- 


ing fire  on  the  target,  and  bent  on  doing  no 
damage  to  the  city,  boldly  entered  the  harbour, 
disdaining  all  guards,  and  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries. It  approached  the  pier,  as  if  in  its  own 
waters,  and  as  there  were  three  Austrian  sen- 
tries upon  it,  the  Istrian,  Nazario  Sauro  who 
was  on  board  the  ((Zeffiro))  (he  who  two  months 
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later  was  hanged  by  Austrian  command)  asked 
them  to  catch  the  end  of  the  cord  flung  to  them 
for  mooring.  The  boat  advanced.  Sauro  and 
some  sailors  sprang  on  land.  The  Austrians  at 
last  understood  that  the  enemy  was  before  them, 
two  fled  hastily,  the  third  was  taken  prisoner 
and  put  on  board.  In  the  meanwhile  sacks  full 
of  notices  were  left  announcing  the  victories  of 
the  Entente,  and  the  « Zerfiro »  retired.  The 
coast  batteries  opened  fire,  but  the  vessel  replied 
by  destroying  the  hangar  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. 

And  already  on  May  28  1916  a  torpedo  boat 
had  entered  at  night  the  Port  of  Trieste,  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  undiscovered  by  the  search- 


lights, and  blew  up  a  large  ship  at  anchor.  The 
explosion  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Italians  who,  waiting,  were  suffering. 

But  on  the  night  of  November  2,  another  ac- 
complished a  bolder  piece  of  work.  She  violated 
the  defences  of  the  great  naval  base  of  Pola.  Ac- 
companied and  supported  by  two  others,  she 
slipped  unobserved  through  the  Fasana  Canal, 
between  the  Brioni  Isles  and  the  coast.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  port  she  left  her  consorts  and 
continued  steaming  slowly  and  cautiously,  while 
the  searchlights  were  playing  on  her  on  and  off, 
and  the  battery  sentries  were  passing  orders. 

The   watchword   was   known   on   board   but   it 
was    deemed    more    prudent    to    be    silent.    The 


man  ,u    ^^  bUt  al5°  t0  °lher  fields  did    the    ItaHan    En«ineerin«  Corps  extend  its  activity.  It  con- 

many works  of  tne  krnd  m  Albany  and  Macedonia.   The  above  is  an  example:  a  long  bridge  near  Salonicco. 
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The  Podgora  mountain  has  been  sanctified  by  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  much  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Italy.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  the  Italian  Command  pitted  itseif  against  t  is  formidable  mountain.  Day  after  day  waves  upon  waves  of  soldiers 
broke  against  the  terrible  ramparts,  but  wrenched  the  territory  slowly  and  surely  from  the  tenacious  Austrian.  The  soldiers  themselver 
called  it  "  The  Calvary ".  Rows  of  trenchss  built  in  cement  and  iron  in  the  shape  of  huge  intercommunicating,  galleries  with 
numerous  loop-holes,  were  taken.  The  Austrians  were  finally  obliged  to  relinquish  this  bulwark  of  Gorizia.  On  retiring  they  destroyed 
the  bridge  on  the  Isonzo  facing  this  town.  The  above  photograph  shows  the  new  bridge  which  the  Engineers  built  under  hostile  fire. 
On  the  7th  of  August  the  victorious  Italian  troops  pa«ed  over  to  the  other  side. 


greatest  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  the  nets, 
and  metal  cables  stretched  to  impede  all  passage. 
The  vessel  was  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for 
lowering  this  barrier,  but  once  the  way  had  been 
opened,  it  had  to  be  left  so  for  the  return,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  more  difficult.  Where  the 
way  had  been  left  a  little  open,  the  torpedo  boat 
detached  a  tiny  skiff  with  one  man,  who  stayed 
in  silence,  perhaps  to  await  death.  Meanwhile 
she  entered  and  selected  her  quarry,  a  large 
battleship.  But  the  torpedoes  discharged  were  ar- 
rested by  a  complicated  wire  net  work  which 
guarded  the  vessel,  doomed  to  immobility,  in 
absolute  security.  The  torpedo  boat  could  not 


accomplish  the  impossible,  and  returned.  It  picked 
up  the  skiff  and  the  man  who  was  waiting, 
strong  and  silent.  The  alarm  signals  were  set 
going,  followed  by  lights  from  projectors  and 
warning  fires.  The  defence  was  awakening.  On 
the  following  day  the  Austrians  admitted  the 
audacious  deed,  announcing  that  they  had  fished 
up  a  couple  of  torpedoes  in  the  harbour.  On 
the  following  night,  the  torpedo  boat,  having 
thrice  violated  the  waters  of  Durazzo  harbour, 
then  well  fortified,  entered  a  fourth  time, 
sunk  a  large  military  transport,  and  returned 
safe. 


Stories  of  submarines. 


Episodes  of  adventure  such  as  these  in  an 
assiduous,  constant  and  obscure  struggle  are  im- 
posed on  Italy  as  on  the  fleets  of  her  Allies, 
to  defend  the  dominion  of  the  seas  against  the 
enemy  and  especially  against  the  submarines. 
After  the  first  help  sent  from  Germany,  and 
having  after  hastened  and  multiplied  the  con- 


struction of  these  craft,  the  strongest  weapon  of  the 
Central  Powers,  Austria  flung  herself  into  this 
conflict  boldly  and  suffered  the  consequences. 
Austrian  and  German  units  have  been  sunk  in 
encounter  with  the  Italian  fleet,  which  has  now 
the  German  submarine  boat  U.  C.  12  which  was 
raised,  reconstructed,  and  enrolled  in  her  service. 
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In  the  historical  battle  of  the  6th  and  7th  August  which  was  to  give  us  the  possession  of  Gorizia,  the  enemy  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  greatly  perturbed  at  the  tempest  of  "  bombarde "  which  poured  from  our  lines  on  to  the  potent  Austrian  defences. 
Special  mention  was  made  in  the  communiques  that  followed,  of  this  "new  potent  means  of  destruction". 


Others  have  silently  disappeared,  the  number 
may  not  be  given,  neither  exactly  nor  approx- 
imately. These  are  ugly  and  gloomy  stories,  yet 
one  is  worthy  of  record.  On  the  early  dawn  of 
October  17  1916,  an  Austrian  submarine  of 
German  make,  the  U.  16,  after  a  five  days' 
cruise  from  the  Cattaro  base,  spied  an  Italian 
vessel,  the  «  Bormida  »  steaming  from  the  Alban- 
ian ceast  in  company  with  a  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer. The  U.  16  prepared  for  the  attack,  but 
when  ready  to  discharge  her  missile,  the  destroyer 
discovered  her,  and  with  swift  manoeuvre  slipped 


between  the  enemy  and  the  ship  which  was  laden 
with  troops.  The  first  torpedo  aimed  at  the  Bor- 
mida struck  the  destroyer  called  the  «  Nembo  ». 
At  the  same  moment  the  vessel  thus  saved,  turned 
her  helm  sharply  and  made  for  the  submarine 
with  the  intention  of  ramming  her.  The  shock 
came  before  the  U.  16  could  fire  her  second 
torpedo.  The  stricken  submarine  became  the  tar- 
get of  the  Nembo's  artillery,  which  before  sink- 
ing her,  not  only  succeeded  in  giving  her  a 
volley,  but  steaming  close  to  her,  struck  her  with 
bombs  of  «  tritolo  ».  The  Bormida  rapidly  saved  the 


Thus  was  the  "  bombarda  "   the  new  weapon  which  Italy    had    forged    in  secret  silence,  given  a  post  of  honour  in  the  diary 
of  the  war.  Today  "The  King's  own  Bombardiers  "  form  one  of  the  most  stalwart  fighting  units  of  the   army.  The  explosive  f 
of  a  large  "  bombarda"  is  indeed  terrible:  it  can  be  gauged,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  looking  at  the  above  two  photographs. 
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The  struggle  against  the  elements  is  not  less  hard  on  the  Italian  front.  The  photo  is  of  the  suburbs  of  Sdraussina  (a  part  of 
Sagrado  whose  railvay  station  lies  on  the  Triest-Udine  line)  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Isonzo.  The  autocars  however  are 
not  troubled  by  such  trifles  neither  would  pedestrians  and  cyclists  appear  to  be  so:  such  is  the  war  today:  nothing  can  or  must  stop 
it  until  the  enemy  is  beaten. 


crew  of  the  Nembo  and  resumed  her  course.  But 
an  officer  and  three  sailors  were  left  on  the  waters, 
clinging  to  some  debris.  They  strove  to  steer  so 
as  to  gain  the  shore,  when  suddenly  a  launch 
passed  near  by,  a  launch  carrying  14  survivors 
of  the  Austrian  submergible. 

They  invited  the  Italians  to  surrender  and 
come  on  board  but  they  refused  and  they,  eager 
to  save  themselves,  resumed  their  course.  The 
shipwrecked  Italians,  after  six  hours  of  weary 
struggle,  reached  land,  the  land  of  Albania,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italians. 

They  strove  anew  to  find  out  their  po- 
sition, and  hurrying  along  a  stretch  of  coastland, 
they  came  across  an  empty  launch  stranded  on  the 
beach.  They  recognised  it  as  the  Austrian  one. 
These  had  also  landed  and  were  on  Italian 
ground.  Then  the  officer  and  sailors,  although  la- 
cerated and  exhausted,  had  but  one  desire:  to 
capture  the  Austrians.  A  hunt  was  organised;  in 
the  evening,  the  fourteen  of  the  U.  16  who  had 
exchanged  their  uniforms  for  local  garments, 
were  captured. 

This  is  a  story.  Many  others  could  be  told. 
To-day  the  Italian  navy  like  her  Allies,  has 
need  almost  to  suppress  brilliant  episodes  because 


the  fight  against  the  insidious  submarine  cannot 
cease  an  instant.  And  it  does  not  cease.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  Central  Powers  multiplied 
this  evil,  hoping  to  wound  the  Entente  mortally, 
the  navy  has  multiplied  its  defences,  defences  that 
not  only  safeguard  the  traffic,  that  assures  not 
only  vitality,  resistance,  and  efficacy,  but  also 
the  communications  of  the  Mother  Country  with 
the  expeditionary  forces  beyond  her  shores,  such 
as  those  on  the  Aegean  Isles,  in  the  colonies, 
Lybia,  Eritrea  and  Somaliland. 

Obscure  labours  are  multiplied,  labours  that 
were  the  outcome  of  new  experiences,  which 
have  forced  the  fleet  to  careful,  ceaseless,  and ' 
rapid  action,  labours  that  found  the  Italian  navy 
ready  and  disciplined,  ready  in  the  organisation 
of  all  its  naval  bases,  ready  too  with  its  aerial 
weapons,  dirigibles,  and  seaplanes. 

And  although  the  Austrian  fleet  last  May 
seeking  a  surprise  action  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
squadrons  against  an  Italian  convoy  crossing  the 
Adriatic  at  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  might  in  the 
early  moments,  wherein  it  attacked  and  sunk  one 
of  the  Italian  torpedo-boats,  cry  Victory,  yet  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Italians  with  certain  allied 
units,  it  suffered  somewhat  heavily,  for  three 
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The  above  is  a  photo  of  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners.  Every  great  feat  of  the  Italian  arms  has  been  crowned  by  the  success 
which  also  makes  for  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  Italy,  unlike  her  enemies,  treats  her  prisoners  in  a  sportsmanlike  way.  They 
receive  food  in  abundance  and  scrupulous  attention  is  given  to  the  merest  elements  of  hygiene.  The  sentiment  of  gratitude  was  so 
pronounced  in  one  of  the  concentration  camps  that  the  inmates  expressed  the  desire  to  erect  a  monument  to  Dante.  The  arch-poet 


vessels,    among    which    one,    of    the    «  Novara » 
type,  and  two  torpedo-destroyers  were  sunk. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Carso  battle  raged  fu- 
riously and  the  Italian  monitors,  armed  with  (14 
inch)  381  guns  could,  with  the  support  of  other  units 
participate  in  the  combat,  bombarding  the  left 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  no  single  Austrian  vessel 
steamed  out  of  Pola  harbour.  Thus  was  sealed 
by  a  further  affirmation  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 


and  the  fraternity  of  arms  between  the  sister  ser- 
vices which  had  found  its  point  of  contact  in  the 
splendid  coast  defence  organisation  from  Porto 
Buso  to  Monfalcone,  and  which  had  furnished 
significative  episodes,  as  for  example,  the  share 
taken  in  the  battle  by  the  guns  and  gunners  of 
the  «  Amalfi  »  in  this  Carso  battle,  after  this  fine 
ship  had  been  torpedoed  in  the  Adriatic. 


The  industrial  and  financial  effort. 

The    mechanical    war    and    Industrial    Mobilisation. 


To  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  an  army  of  millions, 
to  create  and  maintain  supplies  for  it,  whether  on 
the  frontiers,  or  across  the  seas,  to  provide  for, 
in  short,  all  the  wants  of  modern  war  which 
is  so  voracious  in  its  demands:  Here  one  has 
a  further  view  of  the  efforts  displayed  by  Italy. 

With  regard  to  these  efforts,  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  be  overcome  were  greater  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  nation.  She  has  had  to  learn 
from  actual  experience,  as  had  had  the  Allies, 


that  almost  every  phase  of  the  operation  surpass- 
ed all  previous  calculations  with  regard  to  me- 
chanical means,  and  especially  cannon  and  am- 
munitions. Even  Germany,  who,  having  prepared 
the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  modern  war,  of 
which  she  thought  she  held  the  secret,  had  organ- 
ised her  enormous  industries  for  a  prompt  mobil- 
isation finding  herself  obliged  to  face  an  unfore- 
seen continuation  of  the  struggle  and  hav- 
ing assured  herself  of  the  gigantic  consumption 
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could  certainly  not  receive  greater  homage  than  this  significant  tribute.  Conversely,  in  the  Austrian  camps  the  Italians  are  dying  of 
hunger  and  fever  by  the  hundreds,  and  the  inborn  ferocity  of  the  Austiian  tends  to  make  still  sadder  tbe  life  of  those  whose  misfortune 
it  was  to  fall  into  their  hands  instead  of  finding  a  glorious  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 


requii  d  b  th  offensive  a  d  defensive,  had  been 
obliged  to  make  a  greater  effort,  surpassing  any 
previous  work.  One  then  understands  how  the 
Powers  of  the  Entente  had  to  go  on  increasing 
their  outlay  while  waging  war,  and  how  Italy 
had  to  obey  the  same  law. 

But  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  she 
did  not  possess  the  vast  industrial  organisation 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  powerful  one  of  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  industries  possessed 
to-day  by  the  United  States.  Her  industries  were 
in  a  state  of  formation,  especially  the  metallurgic 
and  siderurgic,  which  were  essential  for  the 
conduct  of  war.  She  had  to  overcome  grave 
difficulties,  such  as  the  want  of  coal  and  steel. 
Al  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Italy  imported  steel, 
machinery,  metals,  from  other  countries  and 
from  Germany  she  imported  the  larger  quantity. 
Germany  in  peace  time  had  furnished  her  with 
war  material,  especially  artillery.  During  the 
period  of  neutrality  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
gradually  unfolded  itself,  and  she  took  heed  of 
her  own  industries,  having  understood  from  this 
moment,  that  no  compaign  could  be  undertaken 
unless  supported  by  direct  and  home  production. 

But  only  on  the  declaration   of  war  in   May 
1915,  when  bitter  experience  began  to  show  itself 


urgent  and  inexorable,  she  understood  what  a 
vast  war  machine  was  required  to  conquer  an 
enemy  who  was  not  only  extraordinarily  well 
equipped,  but  also  situated  in  such  favorable 
natural  positions  as  to  overwhelm  almost  any  ef- 
fort, and  every  calculation  seemed  enormously 
inferior  to  the  need.  However,  the  problem  had 
to  be  faced.  Italian  industries  must  be  multiplied, 
others  must  be  created,  machinery  for  the  new 
tasks  must  be  forthcoming,  labour  must  be  in- 
creased, educated,  and  organised,  coal  and  steel 
must  be  distributed  carefully.  But  this  supply  be- 
came daily  more  difficult  to  obtain,  owing  to 
the  high  freightage  demanded  and  from  the  want 
of  vessels.  She  must  face  this  new  production, 
or  rather  the  creation  of  new  warlike  imple- 
ments so  that  when  she  had  prepared  to  make 
ten,  even  a  score  was  deemed  too  little!  But 
what  had  become  a  problem  of  transformation 
and  multiplication  in  England  and  France,  where 
industrial  essentials  already  existed,  and  they  had 
need  only  to  produce  them  in  determined  quan- 
tities and  to  increase  the  output,  in  Italy  was 
a  problem  of  contrivance.  Nor  was  it  a  cheerful 
outlook,  since  the  very  essentials  to  build  up  her 
industries  demanded  further  efforts,  namely  the 
acquirement  of  coal  which  Italy  lacked. 
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A  day  of  battle  on  the  Carso:  The  "  drakon  "  ballon  which  signals  to  the  artillerymen  the  places  to  be  swept  by  gunfire, 
the  heroic  advancing  infantry  to  be  supported,  returns  to  its  hangar  hidden  in  a  wood,  after  a  busy  time  on  the  front.  It  also  has 
need  of  rest:  tomorrow  it  will  float  again  on  high,  a  guiding  eye  of  victory.  The  whole  of  the  Isonzo  front  is  surveyed  by  a  great 
number  of  these  balloons. 


Yet  what  had  to  be  done,  was  done,  for 
she  heard  the  call  of  duty  and  heeded  not  the 
difficulties. 

Industrial  Mobilisation  was  proclaimed  in 
August  1915  under  the  control  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Arms  and  Munitions,  now  a  Cab- 
inet Minister.  This  was  necessary  to  regulate, 
control  and  coordinate  all  existing  activities  and 
to  create  new  ones.  Through  this,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  State,  forced  by  the  de- 
mands of  war,  approached  her  own  industries. 
Diffidence  on  the  part  both  of  the  manufacturers 
and  operatives  had  to  be  overcome.  But  it  was 
overcome  because  the  Nation  realised  that  discip- 
line was  imperative  for  this  enormous  task,  and 
because  the  new  office  was  created  and  put  into 
force  with  simple  methods  and  with  no  bureau- 
cratic friction. 

The  problem  to  be  resolved  contained  a  num- 
ber of  particular  problems,  each  of  which  was 
of  great  importance  and  very  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. But  it  was  attacked  with  all  the  greater 
vigour,  as  it  presented  itself  complex,  and  even 
contradictory.  The  Industrial  Mobilisation  had  tc 
organise  production,  and  thus  provide  for 


the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
and  ascertain  the  powers  of  production  of  the 
mineral  industries,  to  augment  the  production  of 
steel,  which  was,  previous  to  the  war,  about  the 
tenth  part  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sixth 
of  Russia. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  an  exact  calculation 
of  all  her  electric  associations  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  reciprocal  aid  in  case  of  a  diminution 
of  power  in  some,  and  to  provide  for  a  better 
utilisation  of  electric  energy.  The  regulation  of 
the  railway  transport  feeding  these  establishments, 
the  proportionate  and  controllable  distribution  of 
combustibles  of  all  sorts,  the  enrolment  and  col- 
location of  mechanics,  forming  themselves  an 
army  apart,  the  collection  of  all  waste  metals, 
were  some  of  the.  many  problems  attacked  and 
solved  by  the  Industrial  Mobilisation.  Military 
discipline,  the  just  foundation  of  work,  in  such 
establishments,  military  or  otherwise,  facilitated  the 
labour  of  adjusting  economic  questions,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a  board  of 
manufacturers  and  workmen,  which  gave  fair  and 
just  verdicts. 
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The  "  skiatori  "  dressed  in  white  as  a  camouflage  in  the  snow:  These  are  our  best  Alpine  troops.  A  famous  English  journalist 

on  a  visit  to  the  front  was  able  to  eyewitness  the  magnificent  work  these  picked  men  are  capable  of.  He  styled  them  "The  masters 

of  the  Alps".  By  their  great  feats  of  daring  they  have    cancelled    such    words    from  the    vocabulary    as     inaccessibility;    precipices; 
steeps;  they  are  human  chamois. 


Italian  industry  surpasses  itself. 


Controlled  establishments,  that  is  to  say 
private  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  material,  were  without  delay  connected  with 
the  military  ones  through  the  Industrial  Mo- 
bilisation. And  besides  this  well  organised  and 
disciplined  group,  other  minor  establishments 
sprang  up  for  the  production  of  the  same, 
especially  for  the  output  of  projectiles,  which 
were  also  under  the  same  control. 

In  1915  while  the  soldiers  outweighed  the 
want  of  mechanical  means  with  their  heroism, 
while  the  experience  gained  in  the  trenches  ne- 
cessitated the  addition  of  new  artillery,  and 
instruments  of  attack  and  defence,  such  as  were 
in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  bombs,  flame- 
throwers, hand  grenades,  helmets,  shields  etc,  the 
industrial  forces  passed  rapidly  from  the  phase 
of  organisation  to  that  of  development:  indeed 
the  two  were  all  but  contemporaneous. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  one  noted  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  two  last  months,  and  the 
industrial  army  numbered  200,000  men  and  the 
controlled  establishments  increased  to  about  300. 
But,  as  the  need  of  arming  for  a  long  and 


difficult  war  was  made  manifest,  the  efforts  made 
during  the  winter  season  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1916  were  such,  that  the  controlled  establish- 
ments leapt  up  to  800  and  were  supported  by 
proportionate  increase  of  hands,  which  soon 
amounted  in  all  to  about  350,000. 

Although  this  leap  was  not  yet  enough  for  what 
was  wanted,  still  it  proved  that  Italy  would  and 
could  do  more,  and  so  the  Industrial  Mobilisation, 
with  redoubled  vigour,  busied  itself  with  another 
important  problem,  the  organisation  of  womens' 
work. 

At  the  close  of  1916  the  results  were  such  as 
to  assure  the  most  absolute  confidence.  The  con- 
trolled establishments  numbered  1000  and  the 
industrial  army  500,000  of  which  some  70,000 
were  women.  Schools  of  turnery  were  constituted 
for  those  unfit  for  war,  and  for  women,  and 
workshops  not  under  military  control  were  multi- 
plied. But  there  was  still  more  to  be  done,  and 
Italy  meant  to  do  it. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  Italy  entered  her  Ji 

second  year  of  war,   figures   which   even   as  this    ..ing 
is   being   written,   have   been   raised   by   incessant    ,     •  . 

and  als 
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The  war-dogs  have  also  their  history  to  tell.  They  search  for  the  dispersed,  and  succour  the  wounded :  they  are  faithful 
guides.  These  dogs  were  trained  for  many  important  services,  and  especially  for  conveying  water  in  the  higher  mountain  regions. 
At  6000  feet  and  10000  feet,  during  a  snowstorm,  the  water-carriers  cannot  accomplish  their  work  successfully;  and  thirst  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all.  Here  the  war-dog  steps  in,  and  defying  the  elements  and  hostile  fire,  reaches  his  goal.  His  only  reward  is  the 
fuss  which  the  soldiers  make  of  him  when,  panting  and  wagging  his  tail,  he  reaches  them  in  their  solitude. 


efforts,     showed    what     superb    work     had    been 
achieved. 

More  than  3000  controlled  establishments  were 
added  to  66  military  ones,  some  of  them  of  the 
greatest  importance,  nor  one  must  not  forget  1200 
lesser  ones  which  were  not  under  control.  More 
than  600,000  workmen  counting  soldiers,  those 


exempted  and  unfit  for  military  service  laboured 
therein.  Women  who  on  October  31,  1915  or  two 
months  after  the  industrial  mobilisation,  numbered 
only  6000  now  figured  at  100.000.  In  fifteen 
months  the  number  had  been  increased  some  fifteen 
fold. 


The  war  production. 


This  powerful  organisation  produced  every- 
thing. Cannons  of  381  and  305,  mortars  of  260 
and  of  210,  artillery  of  medium  calibre,  152  and 
149,  cannons  of  105  and  102,  those  of  75  and 
of  65,  light  anti-aerial  guns,  left  the  Italian  work- 
shops with  all  the  projectiles  they  required. 
Every  month  hundreds  of  cannon  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  projectiles  were  turned  out.  Mor- 
tars of  every  type,  certain  of  which  did  such 
good  work  at  the  victorious  battle  of  Gorizia, 
machine-guns,  rifles,  hand  grenades,  cartridges, 
helmets,  shields,  and  the  production  of  every 
description  of  article  for  offence  or  defence  was 
nuUiplied.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  output  of 


machine-guns  was  already  8  times  more  than 
that  of  the  first  months  of  the  same  year,  7  times 
as  many  trench  bombs,  5  times  as  many  rifles, 
and  3  times  as  many  cannon  were  manufactured. 
But  the  Italian  workshops  provided  also  all 
means  of  transport  of  which  by  far  the  most 
important  was  the  motor,  the  production  of  which 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  army,  and 
which  was  also  supplied  to  her  Allies;  they  pro- 
vided all  the  various  material  required  by  the 
artillery  and  the  engineers,  all  the  large  and 
heavy  material  for  the  sappers  and  miners,  de- 
licate electrical  apparatus,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
and  optical  plants,  all  appliances  necessary  for 
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The  Adamello  and  The  Tonale  Pass. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  an  accurately  comprehensive  idea  of  the  Italian  war 
without  the  aid  of  a  good  map  drawn  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  permitting  a 
free  survey  of  the  vast  front  taken  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  certain  details  characteristic 
of  the  ground.  A  similar  map  should  comprise  the  whole  of  the  old  confines  and  also 


those  which  Italy  considers  imperative  to  possess ;  further  it  should  give  relief  to  a  large 
zone  which  immediately  precedes  the  old  confines  and  surpasses  the  new  ones,  em- 
bracing the  general  nature  of  the  horographic  conditions  constituting  the  greater  valleys, 
the  rivers  from  source  to  plain  and  their  interconnections. 

Above  all,  on  minute  examination  it  should  be  evident  that  under  no  consideration 
can  Italy  renounce  the  new  confines  which,  irrespective  of  cost,  she  is  determined  to 
reach  both  from  the  ethnographical  point  of  view  as  well  as  for  the  future  safety  of 
the  country,  thus  precluding  any  possibility  of  invasion  by  a  covetous  foe. 

The  Italian  Touring  Club  has,  in  order  to  fill  a  long-felt  want,  published  a  large 
map  of  the  Italian  war  in  24  sections  (63  cm  x  44  cm)  scaled  1:100.000  in  8  colours, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  herewith  annexed.  Glancing  at  the  unified  chart  reproduced 
hereunder  it  is  clear  how  on  the  south  the  Brenner  is  connected  with  the  Upper  Adige, 
how  on  the  north  the  great  Drava  line  extends  ;  further  east  that  of  the  Sava  as  far 
as  Lubiana,  Westwards  the  Val  Camonica  the  Upper  Valtellina  and  the  Central  Enga- 
dine  are  included.  To  the  south  the  map  follows  the  parallel  which  divides  the  Lake 
of  Garda  and  ends  at  Trieste.  In  sections  5  and  6,  the  angles  NE  comprising  territories 
which  are  less  influenced  by  the  war,  are  encased  in  an  angular  section  in  which 
Istria  and  the  whole  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  Cattaro  with  all  the  intermediate  ground, 
is  shown  in  colours;  scale:  1:500.000. 

The  exact  reproduction  of  the  Tridentina,  Cadorina  and  Carnica  fronts  complete 
this  map. which,  if  framed  and  affixed  on  a  wall,  would  make  a  unique  and  striking 
picture  3.50  metres  by  1.50. 

The  Italian  Touring  Club,  desirous  of  promulgating  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  prevailing  war  conditions,  is  offering  this  map  at  an  extraordinarily  low  price. 
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Besides  saving  the  army  itself,  tlie  Italian  ships  transported  to  Italy  the  thousands  of  Austrian  prisoners  made  by  the  Servians. 
Thcsa  prisoners  are  now  concentrated  in  a  gay  little  island  of  the  Tirreno,  and  show  their  gratitude  in  many  ways  for  the  generosity 
extended  them. 


torpedoes,  torpedo-boats,  mines,  all  things  requir- 
ed for  aerial  warfare,  wherein  she  had  asserted 
her  supremacy  over  the  enemy. 

The  construction  of  a  semi-rigid  type  of  diri- 
gible, invented  and  perfected  by  the  Italians,  has 
been  intensified  to  such  an  extent,  that  both  the 
army  and  navy  derived  the  greatest  assurance 
from  these  powerful  vessels,  to  compare  with 
which  Austria  has  nothing. 

But  most  of  all,  her  supreme  force  was  directed 
to  the  production  of  aeroplanes.  Whereas,  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  aviation  industry  hardly 
existed,  nowadays  90  establishments  are  given 


over  to  this  branch,  and  can  turn  out  the  ma- 
chine in  its  entirety  with  all  its  parts.  Aircraft 
was  built  and  multiplied  and  the  services  be- 
nefited with  the  possession  of  such  powerful  ma- 
chines of  destruction,  as  was  held  by  no  other 
power.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  production 
was  thrice  the  amount  of  the  one  preceding,  and 
productive  capacity  is  always  increasing.  In  short, 
up  to  the  present  time,  aviation  is  assured  by  ever 
successful  trials  of  its  use  in  peace  time,  and  many 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  for  the  trans- 
port of  mail  ever  the  continent,  and  between 
the  continent  and  islands. 


The  Railways  and  the  war, 


With  these  industrial  efforts  one  must  not  for- 
get the  work  achieved  by  the  State  Railways, 
which  embrace  the  largest  network  of  lines  in 
Europe  under  any  single  control. 

The  first  operation  of  supreme  importance  was 
the  mobilisation  and  collection  of  the  troops  that 
fc/med  the  army;  and  the  second,  which  was 
of  far  greater  complexity,  was  constituted  by  the 
enormous  movement  of  men,  materials,  provisions, 
necessaries  and  supplies,  that  mean  life  to  an  army 


at  the  front.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1916,  the 
intensity  of  the  daily  military  transport  was  more 
than  15  %  than  that  in  the  period  of  mobilisation 
May  and  June,  1915. 

Difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  were  indeed 
serious.  Firstly,  that  presented  by  the  configura- 
tion of  the  country'  which  demanded  distant  lon- 
gitudinal journeys  to  carry  what  was  required 
to  the  army  at  the  front  from  all  Italian  centres. 
Besides  the  distance,  very  terrible  gradients  had 
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All  the  energies  wl.ich  Italy  is  capable  cf,  have  been  concentrated  for  the  war  whu  h  must  include  the  definitive  struggle  for 
hsr  unity  and  independenza.  Besides  the  army  of  workers  in  our  workshops  and  factories,  a  mote  humble  contribution  is  offered  by 
the  women  from  the  Friuli  who  carry  heavy  loads  of  stones  on  their  backs  for  many  a  mile  for  the  construction  of  new  roads. 
Thus  in  their  simple  way  they  co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  victory,  of  that  victory  which  will  eventually  assure  the  return  of 
all  the  territory,  of  all  her  sons,  to  united  Italy. 


to  be  passed,  considering  that  the  line,  on  which 
traffic  had  to  be  accumulated  for  reasons  of 
defence,  was  that  along  the  Tyrrhenian  coast, 
which,  in  order  to  reach  the  plain  of  the  Po,  had 
to  surmount  the  barrier  of  the  Apennines. 

The  State  Railways  were  able  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  to  wrestle  with  every  problem  imposed 
on  them  through  the  transport  of  troops,  of  re- 
cruits, of  various  classes  called  out,  of  wounded 
and  sick,  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  arms  and  am- 
munitions, of  food  and  clothing,  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  material  required,  not  only  for  the  army 
at  the  front,  but  for  expeditionary  forces  across 
tr^e  sea.  Moreover,  they  performed  extensive  trans- 
port work  for  their  Allies  with  regard  to  troops 
and  war  material  passing  through  Italy  en  route 
for  Macedonia.  Thus  within  the  first  22  months  of 
the  war,  statistics  show  that  1 1  million  soldiers  and 
officers.  1  million  quadrupeds,  3  million  wagons  of 
necessary  materials  with  a  monthly  maximum  that 
reached  900,000  men  and  180,000  trucks  or 
wagons  were  handled.  This  shows  that  on  several 
lines  daily  traffic  was  more  than  100  trains,  on 
some  as  many  as  120  and  at  the  stations,  where 
traffic  was  at  its  greatest,  no  less  than  300,  320, 
and  even  350  trains  were  totalled. 


To  this  must  be  added  the  collection  of  trucks 
to  form  the  sanitary  trains  which  were  two-thirds 
more  than  was  considered  necessary  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  composition  of  armoured  trains  on 
coast  defence  service,  for  the  rifrigerating  cars 
of  frozen  meat,  of  which,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  no  less  than  100,000  tons  were  sent  up. 

With  all  this,  the  State  Railways  have  sup- 
ported the  increase  in  the  transport  of  coal,  and 
of  materials  required  for  her  industries,  guaran- 
teeing also  a  proper  division  of  alimentary  pro- 
visions especially  cereals,  and  undertaking  that 
portion  of  the  traffic,  which  before  the  war  was 
borne  by  the  Adriatic  Navigation,  and  have  re- 
duced without  serious  inconvenience  the  pas- 
senger service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proceeds 
of  the  traffic  in  the  first  portion  of  the  war,  1915- 
1916  amounted  to  L.  758,657,788  of  which 
L.  221,589,088  was  for  military  transport,  with 
an  increase  of  183  million  on  the  preceding.  And 
it  increased  in  the  following  period,  1916-1917, 
so  that  the  average  monthly  turn-over  was  some 
90  million  as  compared  with  48  million  in  1913- 
1914.  The  proof  of  this  resistance,  as  afforded 
by  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  has  been  of  the  best, 
even  though  it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain 
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The  Teuton  barbarians  "  know  no  law  "  according    to    the    word    of   the    Chancellor.   Even   the  Red  Cross  is  not  immune  to 
their  cruelty.   The  great  red  cross,  the  effigy  of  this  humane  institution  has  not  been  respected  by  the  pirates  of  the  air. 


from  both  an  exceptional  work,  arising  from 
reparations  and  for  their  upkeep,  as  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  industry  for  war  purposes 
had  delayed  or  even  impeded  the  consignment 
of  materials  on  the  part  of  the  makers.  But  the 
State  Railways  inflicted  severe  labour  on  their 


workshops,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  dealing 
with  the  feverish  work  of  repairs,  but  also  ma- 
nufactured projectiles,  thus  co-operating  with  the 
arsenals  for  the  upkeep  and  reparation  of  war 
materials. 


Economic  resistance  of  Italy. 


Such  war  efforts  on  the  part  of  men  and  means 
as  this,  wherein  the  whole  of  Italy  was  engaged, 
had  to  be  supported  by  an  equal  financial  and 
economic  effort  which  should  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  a  strong  rule  of  conduct,  based 
on  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  victor- 
ious conclusion,  without  weighing  the  sacrifices 
with  chance,  as  economists  were  accustomed 
to  do  before  the  war. 

The  last  Italian  peace  balance,  which  was 
also  her  first  war  one,  because  it  comprised  a 
month's  war,  that  of  the  period  July  1  1914- 
June  30,  1915,  had  shown  a  surplus  of  L.  2559 
million.  This  figure  had  already  suffered  di- 
minution caused  by  the  effects  of  the  European 
war,  and  therefore  represented  a  solid  frame, 
even  if  a  little  thin,  of  the  Italian  returns.  This 


proved  the  discipline  of  a  nation  which  is  one 
of  the  most  saving  and  sober,  and  most  docile  un- 
der taxation,  considering  that  only  47  years  before, 
in  1868,  and  after  the  war,  in  which  the  first 
balance  was  issued,  the  income  amounted  hardly 
to  47  million  lire.  Her  advance  had  been  rapid 
and  had  won  the  steady  confidence  of  other  na- 
tions. But  her  decision  to  join  freely  in  this 
terrible  and  most  costly  conflict  demanded  an 
enormous  responsibility,  and  an  audacity  which 
certain  cautious  critics  might  have  deemed  mad- 
ness. Nevertheless  in  her  economic  and  financial 
efforts  Italy  proved  her  power  to  outweigh 
chance  with  her  will  and  with  her  duty.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  principal  receipts  of  the  last  budget,  July  1 
1916-June  30    1917,   reached  the   total   of  3465 
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Here  is  a  photograoh,    documentary    evidence    of    ths    inglorious 
Venice  on  the    14th  of  August    1*17. 


irk    of    Austrian    barbarism   accomplished  on  a  hospital  of 


million  with  an  increase  of  901  million  on  the 
one  preceding,  and  of  1 455  million  on  the 
year  1914-1915. 

This  was  occasioned,  not  only  because  the 
income  increased  of  itself,  but  because  the  Ital- 
ian tax-payers,  who  had  had  to  support  one 
of  the  heaviest  burdens  imposed  on  any  nation 
in  Europe,  had  paid  extra  war  taxes  to  the 
value  of  1 1 82  million  lire. 

The  country  disbursed  with  orderly  method 
and  punctuality,  accepting  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
creased taxation,  which  within  two  years  grew 
by  more  than  a  third  on  the  one  preceding,  be- 
Qause  this  sacrifice  meant  an  assured  solidity  for 
,,lhe  Italian  budget.  It  signified  that  before  con- 
tracting necessary  debts  to  face  the  war  expenses, 
the  means  to  pay  the  interests  had  been  already 
assured,  and  the  means  whereby  payment  should 
be  punctual  either  for  the  interior  or  for  foreign 
countries. 

By  this  Italy  could  provide  for  all  expenses, 
which,  beginning  in  the  period  of  neutrality,  were 
increasing  with  inexorable  rapidity,  until  they 
reached  and  topped  the  total  of  35  million  'daily 
after  two  years  of  war,  until  they  surpass,  in 
this  period,  the  total  of  21  milliards,  without 
taking  into  account  all  other  increases  which 


the  war  has  entailed,  directly  or  indirectly  and 
which  have  been  firmly  supported.  None  of  these 
enormous  operations  show  any  signs  of  di- 
minution, for  it  is  foreseen  that  in  1917  the  costs 
will  reach  a  total  of  14  milliards  which  signifies 
that  as  much  will  have  been  expended  as  the 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  earned  in  peace  time  in 
one  year. 

But  the  Italian  citizens  not  only  accepted 
this  greater  burden  of  tribute,  but  responded  to 
the  appeals  of  the  State  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Loan,  giving  in  three  years  about  14  mil- 
liards, with  steady  increase,  so  that  the  fifth 
loan  reached  7000  million,  whereas  the  fourth 
towards  the  beginning  of  1917  was  3800  million. 
And  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic efforts  were  relaxed.  The  institutes  dealing 
with  these  loans,  and  especially  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  were  never  in  a  sounder  position  and  have 
been  able  to  co-operate  with  the  State  and  back 
up  the  industries  and  finance  the  agrarian  syn- 
dicates for  the  purchase  of  the  Nation's  food. 
The  larger  Banks,  such  as  the  Commerc.iale, 
the  Credito  Italiano,  and  the  Banca  di  Sconto, 
through  the  confidence  of  their  depositors,  have 
awakened  intense  activity  in  commercial  matters, 
which  has  reached  the  total  of  some  two  milliard. 
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San  Marco,  the  temple  of  the  golden  cupolas,  the  great  miracle  accomplished  by  att  in  the  glorification  of  faith.  Here  it  is 
slnwn  in  its  war  apparel,  "i  he  same  care  which  the  great  handicraf.smen  of  the  past  took  in  the  working  and  in  the  laying  of  the 
marble  and  bronzes,  Italy  rrurt  take  to  day  to  protect  them.  Ar.d  so  with  all  the  treasures  of  Italian  ait,  in  every  town  large  or  small. 
This  artistic  patrimony  which  we  inherited  frcm  our  forefathers,  forms  part  of  our  very  selves :  we  could  not  leave  it  exposed  to  the 
barbarous  acts  of  an  unscrupulous  enerry. 


Industries,  which  needed  fresh  capital,  found  pri- 
vate economy  ready,  so  much  so  that  the  in- 
vestment of  private  savings  in  industries  has 
quintupled  in  2  years. 

Nor  have  smaller  economies,  sure  index  of  a 
nation's  sobriety,  suffered  through  this  diminution, 
because  in  1917,  Post  Office  Saving  Deposits 
reached  the  total  cf  3  milliards,  wiih  an  increase 
of  about  half  a  milliard  on  the  deposits  of  1916. 

And  when  calls  came  from  the  various  com- 
mittees cf  civil  aid,  active  in  all  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  the  country,  for  the  disabled,  the  sick, 
the  Red  Cross,  etc,  the  citizens  responded  with 
further  millions:  Milan,  for  example,  in  the  three 
years'  war  gave  30  million  lire  and  this  only 
for  civil  aid.  When  the  call  for  gold  came,  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  cf  Italy  replied  with  such 
gifts  as  to  greatly  increase  the  reserve  of  this 
metal  for  the  State. 

These  figures  are  less  than  those  of  her  allies ; 
but,  when  considered  relatively  wi;h  the  economic 
end  financial  power  af  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
one  can  esteem  her  efforts  as  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  theirs. 

Whereas    indeed    her    wealth    before    the    war 


was  valued,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, at  90  milliards  of  lire  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  14  milliards,  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  was  valued  at  450  milliards  of  lire  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  56  milliards  and  250  mil- 
lion, lire,  and  that  of  France  at  285  milliards  of 
francs  with  a  revenue  of  32  milliards. 

But  there  is  more.  For  two  years,  Italy  bears 
the  Weight  of  exchange  on  gold  which  is  the 
heaviest  among  all  her  allies,  because  imports 
have  increased  enormously  for  the  needs  of  the 
war,  and  the  exports  have  increased  but  slightly, 
creating  a  commercial  inequality  which  calls  for 
further  sacrifices.  In  1916  the  imports  leapt  to 
about  7  milliard  and  700  million  lire,  in  com- 
parison to  a  little  over  3  milliards  in  1914,  and 
the  exports  reached  2  milliards  and  about  600 
million  or  only  an  increase  of  some  250  million 
on  those  of  1914.  And  when  one  considers  that 
rrcst  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  a  great  amount  from  S.  America,  one  can 
judge  the  gravity  of  the  problem  with  regard 
to  transport,  which  she  has  had  to  provide  for, 
under  most  {difficult  circumstances,  as  regards 
tonnage.  Goods  from  these  far  distant  countries 
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The  infirmaries  and  tents  of  the   •  Sanita  Mihtare  *   and  Red  Cross  are  d.-ring'.y  carried  up  to  within  a  very   shrrt  distance  of 
the  front  lines ;  they  are  pitched  in  the  undulations  of  the  ground  and  dug  into  the  earth  protected  by  huge  banks  of   •  sand  sacks    . 


have  more  seas  to  traverse  than  those  sent  to 
Great  Britain  or  France,  and  one  must  not  ignore 
the  dangers  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  more 
dangerous  than  other  waters,  for  the  facilities  it 
offers  to  submarines. 

All  these  numbers  signify  a  potent  effort,  but 
they  also  signify,  with  regard  to  the  value  we  have 
been  able  to  give  them,  an  effort,  which  in  order  to 
be  steady,  to  maintain  its  progress  intact,  until 


the  final  results  are  achieved,  to  banish  pre- 
occupation, and  the  tortures  caused  by  the  fear 
of  a  deficiency  of  coal,  steel  or  corn,  must  be 
founded  and  must  be  maintained  on  the  efforts 
of  the  will,  on  decision,  on  faith,  which  any 
calm  critic  can  observe  from  the  very  aridity  of 
the  figures  given,  and  which  are  the  highest  title 
of  honour  held  by  the  new  Italian  Nation. 


The  whole  of  Italy  for  the  victory. 

Italy's  effort  against  the  strong  enemy. 


Italy  is  thus  wholly  engaged  in  the  war  with  her 
forces  arrayed,  her  men  and  machinery,  her 
money  and  moral  resistance.  To  create  her  army 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  18  to  44 
years  of  age  have  been  called  up,  viz:  .26  classes. 
According  to  latest  statistics  the  males  between 
these  two  ages  were  more  than  5,300,000.  When 
one  considers  how  in  proportion  to  age  and  the 
increase  of  age,  the  income  of  every  class  dimin- 
ishes rapidly,  how  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  army  of  healthy  and  capable  men  withdraws 
an  enormous  number  from  the  actual  fighting 


forces,  that  the  loss  by  death,  ill  health,  mutilat- 
ion, during  the  two  year's  war  has  reached  a 
very  high  figure,  and  that  the  4,000,000  men 
that  Italy  has  enrolled  is  a  full  call  to  arms  with- 
out any  thought  of  economy,  one  can  then  rea- 
lise what  Italy  has  done.  Italy,  unlike  France 
and  G.  Britain,  could  not  avail  herself  of  any 
colonial  help,  and  her  expeditionary  forces  in 
Albania  and  Macedonia  have  been  wholly  com- 
posed of  Italian  citizens,  and  besides  this,  she 
has  had  to  keep  troops  in  her  colonies,  in  Libya 
for  example,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace,  and 
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The  shrapnels  fly  and  shriek  around  them,  but  the  order  in  the    infirmaries   and    tents    is    not    disturbed.  The    number    of 
sanitary  classes  has  been  multiplied,  and  they  have  accomplished  wonders  of  abnegation,  energy,  and  of  heroism. 


to  thwart  rebellions,  so  often  the  outcome  of 
Turco-German  intrigue.  France  and  G.  Britain 
have  their  colonies  represented  in  their  ranks  on 
the  western  front.  This  shows  how  Italy  has 
had  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  her  reserves  in  the 
country  and  take  into  the  fighting  line  the  great- 
est number  possible,  thus  reaching  a  higher  per- 
centage than  that  of  any  other  army. 

A   member   of   the    Italian    mission   hound   for 
the  United  States  with  Italy's  reply  to  President 


Wilson,  could,  by  these  figures,  at  once  throw 
the  clearest  light  on  the  efforts  of  his  country.  At 
the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that,  if  the  United 
States,  then  entering  on  the  war,  had  had  to 
carry  out  a  similar  undertaking,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  and  to  their  enormous  wealth, 
they  would  have  had  to  maintain  during  the  two 
years'  war,  an  army  of  some  15  million  at  a 
cost  of  160  milliards. 


The  disaster  of  Caporetto. 


All  that  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  a  simple  account,  supported  by 
facts  and  figures,  of  two  years  of  war  on  this 
front  consolidated  in  perfect  union  with  the 
Entente  against  the  Central  Powers  after  nine 
months  neutrality. 

The  Italian  war,  which  is  the  war  of  the 
Entente,  is  still  going  on  while  this  little  book 
comes  into  being  at  a  much  later  date  than  that 
intended  to  close  its  story  with  the  offensive  of 
May  1917,  which  celebrated  the  2nd  anniversary 
of  Italy's  participation  in  the  war;  it  appears 
after  new  events,  grave  especially  for  Italy,  some 


of  which  were  quite  unexpected,  giving  a  new 
aspect  to  this  extraordinary  conflict,  a  conflict 
not  only  influenced  by  military  events.  But  even 
as  it  would  be' puerile  to  seek  to  hide  the  gravity 
of  the  results  of  the  Austro-German  offensive 
which  broke  the  Italian  front  at  the  bridge-head 
of  Tolmino,  so  would  it  be  highly  unjust  to  the 
Army  and  to  the  whole  Nation  to  forget  or 
attempt  to  minimise  the  splendid  contribution 
which  they  had  made  to  the  war  up  to  the  time 
that  this  break  through  was  effected.  This  contri- 
bution however  still  remains  intact  by  virtue  of  the 
Army  which,  overcoming  the  staggering  blow, 
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War  wcurds  and  war  cures;  ihe  cruel  woik  of  arms  is  met  by  the  humanitarian  work  rf  the  Red  Cress  and  the  "  Sanita 
Militare".  Celerity  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  vast  organisation :  it  is  t  be  imagined  how  much  mort:  delicate  and 
arduous  is  such  function  on  the  impervious  Italian  front  Also  in  this  mission,  automobilism  has  accomplished  wonders,  otherwise 


has  been  able  to  parry  further  blows  and  arrest 
all  enemy  advance  from  the  Tableland  of  Asiago 
to  the  Piave,  improvising  with  considerably  redu- 
ced armaments  and  forces  a  strenuous  defence 
along  a  line  considered  totally  inadequate  for  a 
systematic  resistance  against  an  adversary  superior 
in  numbers  and  in  armaments.  The  Nation  has 
derived  from  this  very  reverse  a  veritable  fount 
of  proud  renewed  energy  for  the  continuation 
of  the  struggle.  The  Italian  front  in  its  present 
aspect  is,  as  formerly,  an  essential  part  of  the 
front  of  the  Entente;  perhaps  even  more  so 
today  than  yesterday,  after  Russia's  defection.  The 


Italian  Nation  with  its  unflinching  determina- 
tion to  continue  to  resist,  with  every  means,  the 
German  invasion  towards  the  South,  is  however 
tcday,  as  heretofore,  a  primary  potential  factor 
in  the  opposition  of  the  Entente  to  German 
hegemony.  That  which  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  first  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  can 
never  be  erased  if  the  balancing  of  the  events 
of  this  world  war  cannot  be  reduced,  as  it  is  just 
and  necessary  that  they  be  not  reduced,  to  local 
and  separate  considerations,  and  the  results  be 
determined  by  the  common  effort,  the  sum  total  of 
the  efforts  of  each  party. 


The  Battle  of  the  Bainsizza. 


The  principal  events  of  1917  were  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
Revolution.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  who  like  Italy  entered  vclcntarily  into  the 
war,  gave  a  world  wide  character  to  the  conflict. 
But  during  this  same  year  the  United  States  has 
not  for  cbvicus  reasons,  been  able  to  give  a  military 
contribution  equalling  the  political  and  moral  im- 
portance of  the  participation.  The  military 
contribution  has  only  taken  the  character  of  a 


solemn  pledge.  Inversely,  the  Russian  revolution 
bringing  abcut  the  rapid  and  violent  disintegration 
cf  the  army  had  primarily  with  inaction  interrupt- 
ed by  the  ephemeral  offensive  in  July  sorely 
punished  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  troops  of 
the  Central  Powers,  secondly  with  fraternisation, 
and  lastly  by  the  total  defection,  damaged  very 
considerably  the  cause  of  the  Entente  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  sinisterly  influencing  also 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  peoples  with  their 
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impossib'e :  ambulances  mounted  on  autocars    allow,  in  a  few  hours,  of  the   transportation  of  the  wounded  frqm  the  steepest  places  to 
the  small  hospital  camps  and  to  the  hospitals  in  the  rear. 


defeatist  anti-national  and  pacifist  propaganda 
from  which  the  enemy  was  able  to  greatly  profit. 
Notwithstanding  the  evident  evils,  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  Russian  revolution,  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  gauge  in  its  entirety  the  material  and 
moral  damage  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Entente 
to  the  total  benefit  of  the  enemy,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  intervention  begins 
now  to  weigh  upon  the  balance. 

Italy,  more  perhaps  than  the  other  European 
powers  of  the  Entente,  suffered  the  fatal  conse- 
quences cf  the  Russian  revolution  which  had 
the  effect  of  lightening  the  task  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the 
eastern  front.  After  vigourously  holding  the 
violent  enemy  ccuntercffcnsive  of  the  first  day 
cf  June,  keeping  intact,  except  for  some  slight 
rectificaticns  which  carried  the  line  in  the  Scuth 
Carso  to  the  mouth  of  the  Timavo,  the  victory 
attained  in  May,  the  Italian  army  in  the  same 
month  and  the  succeeding  ens  completed  many 
operations  of  consolidation,  and  repulsed  all  the 
enemy  assaults,  v/hich  took  rather  the  form  of 
tentatives  than  serious  attempts  to  break  through, 
in  feeling  for  a  possible  weak  spot  in  the  line 
of  resistance  along  the  entire  front.  And  when  in 
August  the  rapid  progressive  dissolution  of  the 
Russian  forces  and  the  consequent  liberation  of 


troops  of  the  Central  Powers  from  that  front  beca- 
me a  certified  fact  which  would  have  pointed  to 
defensive  operations  to  be  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  by  local  offensives  of  limited  duration, 
the  Italian  Command  wished  nevertheless  to 
maintain  the  undertaking  of  conducting  an, 
offensive  on  a  large  scale  destined  to  paralyse 
the  Austro-German  pressure  on  the  Rumanian 
front.  On  the  18th  August  the  battle  of  the 
Eainsizza  began  with  a  great  attack  on  the  vast 
sector  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea  and  ended  with 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  whose  front 
was  broken  through  to  a  maximum  extent  of  8 
Kilometres.  The  capture  of  about  31.000  pri- 
soners, 145  guns  and  much  material  made  the 
victory  still  more  impressive.  To  day  this  same 
territory,  for  which  much  generous  blood  was 
shed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  From  the  li- 
nes which  the  victorious  army  had  reached  on 
the  8th  September  and  kept  intact,  notwithstan- 
ding furious  counter  attacks  launched  day  after 
day,  the  Italian  troops  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
in  consequence  of  the  breakdown  on  the  Capo- 
retto  front  to  avoid  the  dual  menace  to  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  whole  army.  It  would  be 
useless  to  recapitulate  the  phases  of  that  famous 
battle,  but  the  name  cf  Bainsizza  remains  never- 
theless one  of  the  glories  and  principal  military 
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Modern  warfare  is  not  made  up  of  military  heroism  only:  it  is  nourished  by  all  the  working  energies  of  a  nation.  The  indus- 
trial effoit  of  Italy,  a   nation    born    yesterday,  is  not  less    wonderful    than    her    military   effort.    Here  is  a  corner    of    one  cf  the  many 


•events  of  the  war.  The  flanking  manoeuvre  accom- 
panied by  enormous  frontal  pressure  in  the  attack 
•on  the  formidable  bulwarks  of  this  natural  fort- 
ress, after  the  fording  of  the  Isonzo  by  14  bridges, 
will  long  remain  exemplary  of  the  finest  military 
strategy.    Referring    directly    to    this    the    British 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  after  the  di- 
saster of  October,  pointing  with  great  frankness  to 
-the  errors  of  the  Entente,  admitted  that  the  greatest 
'blunder  had  been  the  fact  of  not  providing  forces 
and  armaments  to  be  thrown  into  the  enormous 
breach  opened  'by  the   Italian  troops   and  inflict 
•by  so  doing  another  staggering  blow  at  the  enemy 
.and   make   direct   for   Lubiana.   With  this  battle 
the    Italian    army    gave    a    further    proof    of    its 
mettle   and  offensive   capacity,   although  perforce 
limited,  not  only  by  the  enormous  difficulties  of 
the    mountainous   front   with   peaks    which    reach 
ever   higher  and  higher,  but  also  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  fresh  enemy  troops  and  artillery  procurable 
by  reason  of  the  defection  on  the  Russian  front. 
The  army  proved  however  to  be  capable  of  under- 
taking operations  on  a  vast  essential  scale  whereas 
on  other  sectors  of  the  front  of  the  Entente  the 
struggle   had   diminished   in   intensity. 

The  enemy  was  not  slow  to  see  and  profit  by 
the  Russian  breakdown  and  it  prepared  the  of- 


fensive action  thus  rendered  possible,  which  in 
fact  had  become  for  them  a  vital  necessity  as 
the  moment  coincided  with  the  minimum  help 
which  the  Americans  were  at  the  time  able  to 
afford. 

But  the  offensive  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
purely  military  operation  organised  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Austrian  offensive  of  May 
1916  which  fell  through  so  ignomimously ;  other 
causes  and  other  movements  of  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  were  brought  into  play  influenced 
by  the  new  turn  the  war  had  taken  especially 
after  the  Russian  dissolution.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Command  could  dispo- 
se of  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  and  armaments 
formerly  employed  on  the  Russian  front,  yet  their 
aimy  did  not  feel  there  was  much  probability 
of  success  in  another  great  offensive  against  the 
Italians.  The  great  counteroffensive  on  the 
Trentino  and  the  famous  eleven  battles  of  the 
Isonzo  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  the  Bain- 
sizza,  affirmed  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  Army. 
The  troops  of  the  Monarchy  would  surely  have 
been  found  lacking  in  that  vigorous  enthusiasm, 
determination,  and  will,  which  even  in  the  me- 
chanical war  of  to  day  is  necessary  for  attain- 
ing victory.  When  Marshal  Conrad  left  the 
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workshops  born  of  the  war  or  deve 
workshops  of  Europe. 


id  by  it:   4000U  workers  are  employed  in  this  colossus:  it  can  be  held  to  emulate  the  greatest 


Supreme  Command  to  assume  the  direct  control 
of  the  Trentino  army,  hopeful  of  being  able  to 
put  into  successful  execution  his  long  cherished 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  it  only  amounted 
to  yet  another  illusion  as  to  the  offensive  capacity 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  But  the  Italian 
offensives  had  constrained  Conrad  to  stand  on  the 
defensive,  satisfied  at  being  able  to  hold  the  Ital- 
ian attacks  which  were  continually  launched  in 


the  Trentino  following  the  offensive  in  May  on 
the  Isonzo.  The  maximum  effort  which  his  mili- 
tary machine  comprised  on  this  front  of  picked 
troops,  was  capable  of,  was  defensive  and  com- 
prised an  obstinate  opposition  to  the  giving  of 
every  inch  of  ground  as  adopted  by  general 
Boroevic  who  limited  his  reaction  to  local 
counterattacks  without  any  idea  of  pushing  them 
on  to  a  developed  scale. 


The  pacifist  offensive. 


For  a  decisive  action  therefore  on  the  Italian 
front,  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  evoking  a  generous  aid  from  her 
German  ally,  as  they  had  already  done  after  the 
defeats  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
and  in  the  Balcans;  a  secours  which  meant  the 
total  submission  of  the  Austrian  to  the  German 
Command  or  a  repetition  of  what  occured  'in 
the  operations  against  Russia,  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  secours  had 
been  unsuccessfully  solicited  for  the  operations 
prepared  for  the  spring  of  1917,  on  account  of 
the  preoccupation  for  the  west  front.  Probably 
if  the  aspect  of  the  war  had  remained  just  as 


it  was  before  the  Russian  dissolution,  the  German 
Command  would  have  repeated  the  refusal,  as 
they  had  intended  to  maintain  the  military  princip- 
les which  had  provoked  the  defensive  retreat 
on  the  west  front  and  push  the  submarine  war 
to  a  fine  point.  On  this  they  based  all  their 
calculations  of  being  able  to  smash  the  world 
coalition  of  the  Entente. 

But  the  rapid  Russian  defection  offered  Ger- 
many a  new  arm  of  offensive  against  the  En- 
tente, which  could  be  used  by  reason  of  the  vast 
preparation  of  insidious  propaganda  and  con- 
quest organised  and  fanned  into  existence  before 
and  kept  alive  even  during  the  war.  A  means 
for  moral  and  political  fighting  which  the  prin- 
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The  making  of   B  supercalibri  *   has  been  enormously  developed:  war  on  land  has  no  less  demand   for    th^m    than  that    on    the 
Here  are  a  fsw  examples  of  the  colossal  cannons  of   381    which    rack    ruin    tens    of    kilometers    behind    the    enemy    lines.  This 


ciples  of  the  Russian  revolution  —  whose  phases 
had  precipitated  in  face  of  internationalist  violence, 
and  maximalism  which  was  nothing  but  a  program 
of  national  destruction  for  universal  nullity  —  could 
find  a  facile  field  for  the  development  among  the 
States  of  the  Entente  who  had  saluted  the  revo- 
lution in  the  light  of  a  democratic  idealogy  and 
found  themselves  violently  attracted  to  the  catas- 
trophic consequences  cf  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Peter  the  Great.  This  mean  was  not  new 
to  Germany,  ferocious  organised  exporter  of  every- 
thing including  international  theories,  and  fer- 
ments of  the  decomposition  of  national  unity  for 
corruption  in  weak  countries  of  scant  discipline 
and  subservient  to  ideological  universalism. 

German  socialism,  diffused  in  Europe  as  an  aid 
to  German  Imperialism  desired  the  International 
to  place  itself  at  the  services  of  the  Germany  na- 
tion, countenancing  the  indifference  to  the  statu- 
quo  created  by  force  against  national  unity. 

The  Russian  catastrophe,  whose  sponsors  had 
obtained  the  consent  and  help  of  Germany,  let 
loose  the  possibility  of  a  revolutionary  resolution 
of  the  conflict.  With  perfect  confidence  in  herself 
and  sure  of  being  able  to  manoeuvre  a  disciplined 
nation  and  supported  through  her  military  con- 
quests, Germany  undertook  a  proper  pacifist 


offensive  obtained  by  a  revolutionary  propaganda 
made  with  methodical  obstinacy,  employing  large 
means  and  an  organisation  as  formidable  as  the 
military  one,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  events 
which  happened  in  quick  succession  in  Russia. 
Against  this  unhappy  country  she  conducted 
those  operations  omitting  none  which  she  con- 
sidered necessary,  only  because  she  was  sure  that 
her  marches  in  either  sense  —  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  cf  warfare  —  could  not  provoke  any 
durable  reaction  in  Russia  whose  army  had  been 
destroyed  and  where  her  military  operations  op- 
portunely combined  with  a  work  of  corruption, 
were  forceful  coefficients  in  the  succeeding  Go- 
vernment crises  which  were  to  overthrow  the 
veriest  trace  of  authority  and  national  will,  assur- 
ing her  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  conquest  of 
those  territories  which  she  wished  to  be  outside 
all  discussion. 

After  intensifying  this  pacifist  offensive,  aided 
by  the  errors  of  the  Entente,  occupying  Riga 
and  the  islands  qf  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  in 
fact  carrying  out  every  item  of  her  program  of 
territorial  gains,  Germany  thought  it  high  time, 
now  that  she  had  concluded  a  secret  armistice 
with  Russia,  to  consolidate  her  pacifist  movement 
by  a  military  operation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
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pro^iujiii>n  is  ejected  entirely  in  Italian  workshops:   from  the  treatment  of  the  mineral;  to  the  fusion  of  the    lingcts ; 
of  the  mouth  and  the  carriage. 


the    working 


Austria-Hungary  was  insistently  evoking  her  help 
for  operations  against  Italy  who  continued  to 
keep  the  war  in  hostile  territory,  Germany  con- 
sidered that  an  offensive  on  the  Italian  front 
would  be  most  opportune  not  only  to  exploit 
without  delay  the  domineering  military  advantages 
which  her  ally  held  still  in  hand  after  the  Battle 
of  the  Bainsizza,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  break- 
down on  the  west  front  of  the  Entente  after  the 
Russian  style.  She  considered  Italy  ripe  for  in- 
tnnal  disturbances  which  at  the  first  military  drive 
would  have  provoked  a  revolution  and  a  separate 
peace. 

We  will  not  mention  the  elements  and  prece- 
dents on  which  Germany  had  based  her  hopes 
of  another  insidious  treacherous  victory.  It  is 
sure  that  she  and  her  satellite  Austria  counted 
on  being  able  to  take  up  once  again  the 
domineering  position  held  during  the  period  of 
the  Alliance  when  they  believed  that  they  could 
totally  ignore  Italy  in  the  sending  of  the  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
provoking  a  conflict  for  the  realisation  of  the 
long  cherished  dreams  of  conquest.  First  Italy's 
neutrality,  and  secondly  her  declaration  of  war, 
disconcerted  both  Austria  and  Germany.  They 
did  not  appreciate  what  new  forces  Italy  had 
brought  into  the  war.  They  deemed  it  sufficient 


tc  knock,  as  it  were,  on  a  semiopen  door,  for  the 
Entente  to  lose  on  ally  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence the  war  would  have  come  to  an  end  in  a 
very  short  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recount  the  story 
of  the  Austro-German  offensive  on  the  Italian 
front.  However,  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
do  so  must  enumerate  not  only  the  enemy  forces- 
in  men,  guns  and  mechanical  means,  but  also 
the  operations  which  were  attempted  in  every 
possible  way  at  the  front  along  the  whole  line 
and  behind  the  army  to,  enforce  the  persuasion 
that  the  Central  Powers  in  attacking,  wanted 
and  were  infact  bringing  peace,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  substitute  the  conflict  by  fraternisa- 
tion. The  preparation  of  the  attack  at  Caporetto 
was  a  military  operation  but  it  included  also 
a  moral  and  political  movement  in  which  every 
foul  means  were  employed,  from  the  Russian 
revolution  to  all  the  nefarious  influences  which, 
no  matter  how,  could  co-operate  within,  and 
without  the  country  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
moral  force  of  Italy. 

We  are  not  able  to  gauge  in  its  entirety  the 
value  of  this  underhand  work.  Another  arm 
more  terrible  than  the  asphyxiating  gases,  more 
subtle  than  the  dark  and  shabby  inventions  of 
modern  warfare,  had  been  brought  into  play 
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The  cyclopic  arm  must  be  worked    with    the    meticulous    exactness    of   a  scientific  instrument:    the    mortar  of  big  range,  squat 
and  ugly,  must  move  on  its  carriage  with  clock-work  precision.  Also    the    production  of  this  artillery  material  is  Italian;   the  national 


before  the  bombardment  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
October  1917  had  commenced  on  the  Isonzo. 
Germany  counted  on  this  same  arm  when  she 


decided  to  help  her  shaken  ally.  She  relied  upon 
it  more  than  on  anything  else;  and  the  offensive 
was  put  into  execution. 


Germany  against  Italy. 


Once  the  German  co-operation  had  been  de- 
cided upon,  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Von  Below  was  assigned  to  the  Italian  front. 
According  to  statements  of  officers  subsequently 
made  prisoners,  the  army  which  in  its  formation 
was  destined  for  operation  on  the  Russian  front, 
had  been  amply  furnished  with  rafts,  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  fording  large  rivers.  But  as  the  military 
operations  on  that  front  had  been  reduced  to 
simple  unharassed  military  marches,  this  army 
was  rapidly  prepared  for  the  offensive  against 
Italy.  Guns  in  great  quantities  were  doled  out 
to  the  various  mountain  units  and  the  famous 
Bavarian  Alpen  troops  were  incorporated  in  this 
army  absorbing  six  German  and  seven  Austrian 
divisions.  As  is  invariably  the  case,  with  all 
operations  which  include  direct  German  partici- 
pation, the  plans  were  drawn  up  by  the  Germans. 
All  the  favorite  plans  of  action  of  Conrad, 
Boroevic  and  the  Austrian  Generals  were  at 


once  rejected.  The  Trentino  sector  was  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  effort,  neither  were  the 
Carnia  and  Gorizia  sectors.  Confident  that  an 
enveloping  movement  which  assures  when  rapidly 
undertaken,  besides  a  tactical  success,  a  large 
strategical  effect,  the  German  Command  consi- 
dered the  sector  of  the  high  and  middle 
Isonzo  between  Plezzo  and  Tolmino  the  most 
propitious  one  for  their  special  purpose.  The 
battle  of  the  Bainsizza,  on  account  of  the 
direction  of  its  deepest  advance  and  of  the  ten- 
dency to  turn  the  advantages  obtained  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Gorizian  sector  by  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  enemy  positions  on  the 
highlands  east  of  the  city,  had  had  in  the  succes- 
sive phases  after  the  first  happy  issue,  a  develop- 
ment which  tended  ever  southwards  prolonging 
the  sanguinary  battles  on  Mount  San  Gabriele, 
which  in  September  were  as  terrible  as  any  the 
war  has  seen.  On  the  left  instead,  a  development 
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workshops  have  developed  a  grandious  potentiality,  which,  very  often,  is  not  known  abroad. 


was  lacking  which  only  a  second  essay  could 
have  obtained;  but  the  bridge  head  of  Tolmino 
had  succeeded  in  effacing  the  menace  which  in 
the  first  few  days  of  the  offensive  had  been 
directed  towards  it.  Therefore  after  this  grand 
offensive  the  Tolmino  bridgehead  remained  exactly 
as  it  had  been  ever  since  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war  and  the  Isonzo  « elbow »  was  still 
held  by  the  Austrians  who  continued  to  resist 
strongly  on  the  right  shore  of  the  river  in  a 
powerful  triangle  of  positions  heavily  fortified. 
To  the  south  of  Tolmino  from  Auzza  as  far 
as  the  sea,  the  whole  length  of  the  river  was 
included  in  the  Italian  positions  as  was  also 
those  North  West  of  Tolmino  with  the  occupa- 
tions culminating  in  the  position  of  Monte  Nero. 
The  sector  of  Tolmino  therefore  was  not  only 
the  point  where  the  surviving  maximum  Austrian 
effort  was  being  felt  on  the  Isonzo  front,  but 
through  it  the  greatest  advantage  of  superiority 
was  left  to  the  enemy  by  reason  of  the  frontier 
line  which  we  have  already  described.  In  fact, 
as  the  continual  success  of  the  Italian  arms  had 
been  maintained  and,  what  is  more,  had  accen- 
tuated the  deploy  of  the  major  forces  of  the 
army  facing  East,  a  big  offensive  towards  South 
West  penetrating  into  the  Italian  lines  at  the  pre- 
cise point  where  they  branched  off  abruptly,  would 
have  permitted  the  development  on  a  large  scale 


of  any  initial  success,  menacing  directly  the  Friuli 
plains  and  consequently  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  whole  deployment  on  the  Isonzo. 

The  sector  of  Tolmino  where  von  Below  was 
to  operate,  was  chosen  for  the  point  of  attack.  To> 
his  right  towards  Plezzo,  General  Krobatin 
was  expected  to  develop  the  flanking  movement 
as  much  as  possible;  to  his  left  General  Boroevic 
was  to  make  a  frontal  attack  and  engage  the 
troops  and  prevent  displacements. 

Prepared  by  a  heavy  bombardment  the  attack 
was  launched  at  sunrise  on  the  24  October.  At 
Volzana,  facing  Tolmino,  the  Italian  front  was 
pierced  and  the  principal  enemy  columns  profitting 
by  the  surprise,  reached  Caporetto  by  the  road' 
parallel  to  the  Isonzo  and  found  themselves 
behind  our  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Isonzo;  finally  they  reached  the  head  points 
of  the  Judrio  and  Natisone.  With  our  line  thus 
broken,  the  enemy  gave  a  maximum  impetus  to 
the-  encircling  movement,  without  concerning 
himself  with  a  frontal  attack  of  the  line* 
of  the  Isonzo  where  he  had  been  repulsed,  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  weaken  them  gradually 
as  the  development  of  the  manoeuvre  was  assured. 
The  troops  of  Krobatin  operating  in  the  sector 
of  Plezzo,  attacked  the  Saga  pass,  and  overcoming 
it  encircled  Monte  Maggiore  by  the  North  and 
pushed  their  right  flank  through  the  Resia  valley 
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The  production  of  gigantic  artillery  must  proceed  at  same  pace  as  that  of  the  pigmy    The  field   guns    and    guns  of  very  small 
range,  the  many  varieties  of   "  bombarde  "   -  this  ancient  and  modern  arm  to  which  Italy  was  the  fitst  to  give  a  rational  organisation  - 


having  for  objective  the  upper  Tagliamento.  This 
was  not  only  carried  out  with  the  object  of 
cutting  off  the  Carnia  sector,  but  principally  to 
render  impossible  any  deployment  in  the  Friuli 
plains  maintaining  the  entire  mountain  line,  thus 
strongly  menacing  our  left  as  far  as  the  river. 

All  the  Italian  rear  with  its  easy  and  commo- 
dious system  of  roadways,  was  thus  opened  to 
the  enemy,  who  for  every  hour's  march  towards 
West  and  South  West,  made  giant  strides  in 
comparison  to  the  greater  masses  of  the  Italian 
army,  which  remained,  from  Auzza  to  the  sea 
with  their  deployment  facing  east  as  the  enemy 
approached  the  Tagliamento  with  a  progressive 
advantage  over  any  manoeuvre  whatsoever  that 
the  Italians  could  make. 


The  rapidity  of  the  enemy  offensive  which, 
exploiting  the  advantage  of  such  an  iniquitous 
front,  facilitated  the  manoeuvre  made  easier  by 
reason  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  ((extraordinary 
circumstances  »  --  as  King  Victor  stated  in  his 
proclamation  -  -  imposed  rapidity  of  decision 
and  action.  The  Italian  army  must  need  retreat 
to  the  Tagliamento  even  if  the  time  was  lacking 
for  a  strategical  retreat  owing  to  the  initial  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  the  enemy.  To  retreat  sig- 
nified saving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  army 
deployed  on  the  Isonzo.  However,  the  part  of 
the  second  army  which  held  the  unbroken  front 
from  Auzza  to  Vipacco  and  the  3rd  army  de- 
ployed from  Vipacco  to  the  sea,  received  orders 
to  retire. 


The  resistance  from  Asiago  to  the  Piave. 


Under  these  conditions  it  was  imperative  to 
bear  in  mind  another  menace;  that  of  Conrad's 
army,  amply  reinforced  with  men  and  mechanic- 
al means.  Moreover  the  continued  exceptional 
mildness  of  the  season  permitted  the  enemy  to  act 
promptly.  The  perpetual  menace  of  the  Trentino 
wedge,  although  crushed  in  May  1916,  now  as- 


sumed exceptionally  grave  proportions.  The 
fixity  of  Conrad's  purpose,  a  veritable  mania, 
could  now  become  a  decisive  element  in  the  new 
offensive  scheme.  Conrad  could  count  on  meeting 
with  the  army  of  Krobatin  provided  the  latter 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  Carnia  and  the  Ca- 
dore.  The  troops  of  the  Carnia  and  the  4th  army 
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aligned  along  the  front  which  ascends  from  Val- 
sugana  up  to  the  Dolomiti  mountains,  would 
have  been  cut  through  by  an  easy  junction  of  the 
enemy  in  the  zone  immediately  facing  the  rear. 
The  war  of  positions  had  been  suddenly  annulled 
by  the  most  absurd  movement  which  a  war  front 
ever  experienced  and  which  as  we  have  contin- 
ually insisted  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  of  inferiority  in  which 
the  Italian  army  found  itself  in  relation  to  the 
enemy. 

A  second  rapid  decision  had  necessarily  to 
be  taken  for  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops  from 
these  parts  of  the  front  and  deploy  them  in  a 
manner  such  as  to  face  the  enemy  forces  whatever 
direction  they  might  take.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  while  the  second  army  was  retreating  from 
the  Isonzo  pressed  on  the  flanks  and  rear  and 
the  third  army  was  making  for  the  Tagliamento 
holding  Boroevic's  army,  an  order  was  issued 
to  the  troops  of  the  Carnia  and  to  the  4th  army 
to  retreat  so  that  the  latter  could  join  hands 
with  the  first  army  which  was  defending  the 
Trentino  positions. 

No  finer  occasion  had  ever  presented  itself  to 
Marshal  Conrad  for  the  actuation  of  his  long 
cherished  plan  of  invasion  which  he  had  pre- 
pared obtaining  the  needful  from  the  Austrian 
High  Staff.  A  prompt  unwavering  decision  was 


all  that  was  necessary  to  render  the  conditions 
of  a  new  Italian  deployment  absolutely  desperate. 
It  was  lacking;  Conrad  perplexed,  hesitated.  He 
did  not  fully  understand  the  manoeuvre  ordered 
by  the  Italian  Command.  When  he  attacked,  it 
was  too  late;  the  first  army  was  already  in  the 
positions  preestablished  for  the  junction  of  the 
line  running  from  Brenta  to  the  Piave  with  the 
4th  army.  The  third  army  after  holding  the 
enemy  on  the  Tagliamento  and  subsequently  on 
the  Livenza,  had  been  aligned  on  the  Piave  for 
a  definite  stand. 

However  when  on  the  10th  November  the 
first  enemy  push  was  made  against  our  new  line, 
the  advantage  was  still  on  the  side  of  the  attacking 
forces.  The  seventy  divisions  rich  in  mechanical 
means,  destined  to  operate  against  the  new  Ital- 
ian front  even  more  restricted,  knew  that  they 
had  only  to  surmount  improvised  defences  consist- 
ing of  but  a  few  lines  and  entirely  lacking  in  solid 
defensive  works  of  any  description,  with  scarce 
artillery,  and  behind  a  reduced  and  demoralised 
army  in  consequence  of  the  retreat.  Further, 
even  the  new  line  favoured  a  large  strategical 
action  following  a  strong  strategical  success.  In 
fact  if  the  Piave  line  had  been  forced,  the  entire 
deploy  along  the  front  north  and  north  west  of 
Asiago  would  have  been  menaced  at  the  rear; 
graver  still  a  piercing  of  the  front  between  the 
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Very  many  Austrian  aeroplanes  have  been  downed  on  this  front  by  our  dauntless  airmen-  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  enerr.y 
seaplane  K  222  which  was  brought  down  on  its  way  back  from  one  of  the  usual  inglorious  air  attacks  on  undefended  cities  of  the 
Adriatic  coast. 


Piave  and  the  Brenta  on  the  massif  of  the 
Grappa  would  have  cleft  the  Italian  defence 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  troops  aligned  on 
the  Piave.  Finally  by  overcoming  the  resistance 
on  the  highlands  of  Asiago,  the  enemy  would 
have  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
descend  to  the  plains  with  a  possibility  of  men- 
acing the  most  vital  centres  there.  Inebriated  by 
the  easy  success  achieved  through  what  one  is 
pleased  to  call  «  The  reverse  of  Caporetto  »,  the 
Austrian  newspapers  could  give  themselves  no 
peace  until  they  saw  Boroevic's  victorious  troops 
accompanying  the  Emperor  Charles  to  Venice. 
The  German  papers  spoke  in  a  matter  of  fact 
tone  of  the  sure  and  rapid  march  on  Brescia  and 
Milan  which  would  deprive  the  Italians  of  the 
means  of  prolonging  resistance  and  consequently 
assure  the  conquest  of  all  Northern  Italy.  The 
Mitteleuropa  would  thus  have  reached  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Entente,  France  being 
menaced  through  the  Italian  confine,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  continue  the  struggle.  This 
attractive  plan  apparently  offered  the  best  chan- 
ces of  success  because  the  probability  of  a 
prolonged  resistance  on  the  Asiago-Piave  line 
seemed  very  frail  indeed,  and  less  still  of 
ulterior  resistance  further  back,  in  the  event 


of  it  being  broken.  The  Central  Powers  believ- 
ing that  Italy  would  capitulate,  felt  they  were 
approaching  the  final  victory  in  the  west,  which 
they  had  considered  a  certainty  in  August  1914 
when  they  counted  upon  the  passive  if  not  the 
active  participation  of  Italy  to  their  plan  of  at- 
tack calculated  to  annihilate  France  and  isolate 
Great  Brilain.  This  time  the  victory  on  the  west 
front  was  a  foregone  conclusion :  the  real  triumph 
of  the  Mitteleuropa! 

But  the  way  to  this  terrible  victory  was  ob- 
structed by  the  unexpected  stalwart  resistance 
which  the  Italian  army  set  up  unaided.  England 
and  France  lost  no  time  in  sending  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  guns  to  Italy  as  soon  as  the 
Austrian-German  success  was  manifest.  The  Ital- 
ian Command  however  was  not  able  to  make 
immediate  use  of  this  help  for  the  arresting  of 
the  enemy  advance,  for  complex  reasons  and 
restriction  of  time.  The  advance  had  to  be 
stopped  by  the  Italian  Army  despite  the  grave 
losses  in  men  and  material  consequent  on  the 
retreat.  But  «  necessity  knows  no  laws  »  was  the 
new  watchword  not  however  of  aggressive 
violence  but  of  extreme  resistance,  of  obstinate 
sacrifice  and  of  faith,  as  in  1915.  The  Italian 
soldiers  felt  the  incumbency  of  their  supremo 
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The  Royal  Ita  ian  Navy  is  equipped  with  a  formidable  fleet  or  wateiplanes  which  are  ever  ready  to  answer  the  summons  to 
duty.  Their  intrepid  incursions  over  cities  of  Trieste,  Pola  and  Fiume  were  accomplished  with  the  sole  object  of  destroying  military 
works.  The  civil  population  has  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  respect. 


duty,  for  them  a  source  of  strength  which  the 
enemy,  surprised  and  humiliated,  was  not  able 
to  break  or  impair.  The  Mitteleuropa  v/as  check- 
ed once  again. 

Boroevic  attacked  first  and  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  Piave  on  the  south  with  Venice  as 
objective.  Then  Von  Below  and  Krobatin  attack- 
ed between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta  rivers, 
and  Conrad  on  the  highlands  of  Asiago.  Von 
Below  and  Krobatin  captured  advanced  posi- 
tions at  the  cost  of  grave  losses,  but  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Grappa  mountain  were  tenaciously 
held  by  the  defending  troops.  Conrad,  furious 
and  obstinate,  launched  attack  after  attack  incit- 
ing his  soldiers  to  accomplish  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices, extolling  the  vista  of  the  beautiful 
Venetian  plains  where  they  would  have  found 
booty,  repose  and  a  complete  victory.  Cajoled 
by  promises  and  sodden  with  strong  drink,  bat- 
talion after  battalion  was  hurled  to  destruction. 
By  such  expedients,  costly  in  the  extreme  and 
which  assured  but  local  successes,  the  old  Mar- 
shal who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study 
of  the  invasion  of  Italy,  hoped  to  make  good  the 
blow  he  failed  to  deliver  in  November;  he  was 
cbliged  to  once  again  confess  his  impotency.  He 


and  Krobatin  launched  attacks  alternatively  so 
as  to  leave  no  breathing  space,  but  these  also 
fell  through.  At  Christmas  he  calculated  it  was 
possible  to  reach  his  first  objective:  Bassano. 
Once  again  he  was  baulked. 

Meanwhile  the  line  from  Asiago  to  the  Piave 
was  being  consolidated  and  the  enemy  onslaughts 
were  losing  their  primitive  violence.  The  British 
and  French  divisions  were  now  moved  from  the 
rear  up  to  the  battle  front  and  were  absorbed 
into  the  new  deployment  which,  but  little  time 
before  considered  impossible,  had  now  formed 
a  structure  of  combative  compactness  by  virtue 
of  the  soldiers'  determination  to  die  at  their 
posts  rather  than  retrocede,  and  of  the  firm 
decision  of  the  entire  Nation  to  stand  fast  whatever 
the  cost.  The  enemy  who  had  repeatedly  announ- 
ced in  his  papers  the  imminent  revolution  and 
consequent  disintegration  of  Italy,  who  had 
showered  thousands  of  leaflets  from  his  aero- 
planes inciting  the  soldiers  and  the  people  to 
follow  the  example  of  Russia,  had  to  confess  the 
failure  of  the  great  scheme.  «  The  extraordinary 
circumstances  »,  which  had  favoured  «  the  Capo- 
retto  reverse  »  had  suddenly  changed  into  circum- 
stances, also  extraordinary  of  an  unsuspected  res- 
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The  Italian  submarines  have  not  had  a  large  field  of  action  because    the   enemy  warships  have  been  closely  bottled    up   within 
strong  ports  adequately  protected.  The  submarines  —  of  which  the  above  shows  a  base  —  hawe  but  a  police  service  tho  accomplish. 


istance,  of  a  new  solidarity  and  oneness  of  the 
Nation  which  had  emerged  strengthened  in  will 
and  decision  from  the  dolorous  events  of  the 
invasion.  The  refugees  who  bad  .abandoned  the 
invaded  territory  in  hundreds  of  thousands  rather 
than  live  under  the  hated  enemy  rule,  carried 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  the  poignant  signs 
of  the  sufferings  which  the  past  generations  had 
undergone  under  Austrian  dominion,  suscitating 


new  and  unsuspected  energy  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

The  Entente  found  that  Italy  had  lost  nothing 
of  her  pristine  strength  necessary  to  continuing 
the  struggle  against  the  Central  Powers. 

The  enemy  entered  into  negotiations  for  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia  and  announced  her 
intention  of  conducting  a  vast  offensive  on  the 
west  front. 


Italy   in    her   Place. 


Every  day  of  the  dawning  New  Year  showed 
an  increased  activity  and  renewed  energy  in  the 
Italian  army  which  gave  tangible  proof  of  her 
combative  spirit,  by  stiffening  operations  of  the 
line  which  were  paved  with  considerable  success 
in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season :  at  Zenson 
creek  on  the  right  on  the  Piave;  on  the  Monte 
Asolone,  left  of  the  Monte  Grappa,  and  on  the 
Monte  Val  Bella  right  of  the  Tableland  of  Asia- 
go.  Together  with  the  successful  French  move  on 
Monte  Tomba,  right  of  the  Grappa,  these  oper- 
ations indicated  the  reestablished  equilibrium  of 
the  line  and  renewed  the  tradition  of  the  combats 
of  1916  and  1917  up  to  the  battle  of  the 


Bainsizza    in    all    of    which    the    Austrian    army 
was  subjected  to  our  initiative. 

The  story  of  the  Italian  war  recounted  in 
this  little  work  has  had  an  obscure,  sad  parenthe 
sis.  This  parenthesis  is  closed,  and  the  story  has 
been  taken  up  again.  We  had  conquered  enemy 
territory  at  the  price  of  heavy  sacrifices,  by 
daring,  by  tenacity  of  purpose.  We  have  now  lost 
part  of  our  own  territory;  a  few  days,  a  few 
terrible  hours,  opened  the  doors  to  a  facile  in- 
vasion. We  had  developed  an  extraordinary  or- 
ganization on  an  impervious  front,  carrying  the 
life  and  strength  of  an  army  over  inaccessible 
mountain  peaks,  on  the  rocky  Carso,  and  w 
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Now  and  again  the  Italian  Navy  receives  reinforcements  in  submarines.  Here  is  an  Austrian  undersea  boat  which  was  sunk 
and  which  has  been  fished  up  again.  It  will  undergo  repairs  and  then  be  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Italian  Navy:  a  sort  of  rehabilitation. 
One  thing  is  certain,  it  will  never  be  used  again  in  the  perpetration  of  crime. 


have  had  to  abandon  almost  the  whole  of  this 
organization,  though  the  enemy  was  able  to 
acquire  but  a  part  of  it. 

The  strenuous  efforts  we  made  in  endowing 
our  army  with  every  possible  mechanical  con- 
trivance, and  in  organizing  model  services  behind 
the  lines,  were  dispelled  in  a  few  dark  days. 

If  the  army  had  retreated  under  a  sudden 
impellent  necessity  rather  than  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy,  and  if  the  Nation  surprised 
and  confounded,  had  stayed  to  contemplate  such 
rapid  disaster,  the  sorrow  could  have  transmuted 
into  dark  desperation. 

Instead,  it  became  strength,  will ;  the  army 
fought  on  unprepared  ground;  behind  it  the 
Nation  stood  fast.  In  history  the  peoples  live  in 
and  with  their  victories,  as  well  as  those  victories 
which  are  all  the  more  difficult  and  bitter;  vic- 
tories over  their  own  defeats.  Nothing  of  what 
has  been  told  in  these  chapters  must  be  forgotten 
to-day  if  the  dark  parenthesis  is  closed,  if  the 
story  of  the  Italian  army  continues,  if  after  the 
« Reverse  of  Caporetto »  the  resistance  from 
Asiago  to  the  Piave  has  arrested  once  again  the 
German  invasion  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and  saved  the  cause  of  Italy  and  that  of  the 
Entente. 


Italy  is  bound  up  with  the  Entente  as  the 
Entente  is  bound  up  with  Italy.  In  the  new  phase 
of  this  war  which  is  opening  this  year,  the  antag- 
onism of  the  opposing  groups  has  not  dimini- 
shed. On  the  contrary  it  is  stronger  clearer  and 
more  defined.  The  Russian  defection  which  suffo- 
cated a  strong  antagonist  of  Austria-Hungary,  fav- 
oured this  latter  country  in  her  astute  proposals  of 
peace  which  could  have  appeared  acceptable  to 
the  Entente.  But  as  time  goes  on  it  is  clear  that 
as  a  consequence  of  such  defection,  Austria-Hun- 
gary has  more  than  ever  become  Germany's  vas- 
sal and  bcund  to  the  Mitteleuropa.  To  combat 
Austria-Hungary  signifies  to  combat  the  Mittel- 
europa. To  realise  the  just  vindications  and 
aspirations  of  Italy  means  the  guaranteeing  of  a 
future  necessary  adjustment  of  Europe  in  pre- 
venting German  hegemony;  it  also  means  assur- 
ing a  force  of  beneficial  civilisation  to  the  whole 
world. 

Italy  is  fully  cognisant  of  this  truth  and  demands 
nothing  but  its  consummation ;  from  purely  con- 
scientious motives  has  she  drawn  the  force  to 
liberate  herself  from  the  Alliance  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  in  an  hour  of  tragic  crisis  refusing 
to  be  partisan  to  a  plan  of  easy  conquest.  From 
the  same  motives  came  her  decision  to  intervene 
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As  did  the  Army,  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  saluted  with  real  entusiasm  the  declaration  of  war  to  Austria.  It  hoped  tho  measure 
its  strength  with  a  bragging  enemy  who  had  dared  to  name  one  of  its  cruisers  "  Novara  "  (the  name  of  a  town  in  Northern  Italy 
where  a  famous  battle  was  fought  between  Italians  and  Austnans  in  the  year  1849)  and  who  had  for  50  years  made  of  Lissa  a  re- 
gular fete  day.  But  the  spirit  of  Tegethoff  —  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  invoked,  and  in  vain  — 
has  retreated  within  the  powerful  ambits  of  military  ports.  Our  fine  Navy  has  therefore  to  content  itself  with  perpetual  cruising  in  battle 
formation  from  North  to  South  and  East  to  West,  and  viceversa,  the  Adriatic  sea  which  is  even  more  Italian  than  before  because  it 
has  been  freed  from  Austrian  craft. 


in  the  war  at  a  moment  when  the  Entente  was 
menaced  by  the  military  apparatus  which  was 
crushing  Russia,  as  well  as  the  fixity  of  pur- 
pose in  offering  a  tenacious  resistance  notwithstand- 
ing the  Russian  defection  and  even  the  dark  and 
terrible  trial  of  the  reverse,  taking  up  her  place 
again  and  bending  every  effort,  engaging  the 
very  existence  of  the  entire  nation. 

Italy  demands  of  the  Entente  similar  conscien- 


tious motives  not  only  as  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  as  an 
observance  of  compacts,  but  above  all  for  a  one- 
ness of  cause  which  must  include  with  an  Ital- 
ian victory,  the  struggle  against  Austria-Hungary. 
The  world  coalition  can  never  hope  to  withstand 
the  hegem  ny  of  the  Mitteleuropa  without  smiting 
it  in  every  part  with  the  whole  weight  of  their 
forces. 


FROM    15    TO   23    JUNE    1918 


A  synthesis,  to  be  perfect,  supposes  that 
whoever  writes  it,  be  in  possession  of  the 
facts  to  be  narrated  as  well  as  of  accurate 
data,  to  be  able  to  summarise  also  the 
epilogue. 

After  the  words  of  the  closing  chapter 
of  this  little  volume,  can  such  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  work  accomplished  by  Italy  in 
the  world  war,  be  said  to  be  complete  ? 
By  no  means,  because  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  is  bleeding  humanity  is  at  but  one  of 
its  turning  points. 

When  will  te  last  page  be  written  ? 
Whatever  may  happen,  wherever  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  war  may  lead  to,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  before  the  final  triumph  of 
the  allies  over  the  Central  Powers  -  in 
which  everyone  who  believes  in  justice, 
should  believe  -  the  glorious  days  of  war 
from  15  to  23  June  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  What  took  place 
during  that  week  on  the  Italian  front  from 
the  highlands  to  the  Piave  river,  served  to 
demonstrate  that  the  whole  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  -  comprising  fifty  million 
people  -  strong  in  its  traditional  organisa- 
tion, was  not  able  to  defeat  the  Italian  sol- 
diers. The  victors,  on  the  contrary,  were 
the  Italians  -  who  were  beaten  at  Capo- 
retto  and  who  the  bragging  enemy  had 
dared  to  despise. 

Italy,  smaller  and  therefore  proportiona- 
tely less  strong,  withstood  the  shock  of  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Army  which  had  been 
patiently  preparing  for  months.  Our  hereditary 
enemy  was  not  even  able  to  take  advantage  of 


positions  which  made  her  strategically  strong. 
The  invader  who  accomplished  nothing,  wit- 
nessed his  fine  divisions  repulsed  and  deci- 
mated after  a  brief  period  of  occupation  of 
a  few  chilometres  of  territory  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave.  Attacks  were  also  laun- 
ched on  the  highlands  and  crushed  with 
the  assistance  of  some  British  and  French 
divisions  representative  of  Allied  endeavour 
and  determination. 

Naturally,  Austria  did  not  wish  to  con- 
fess herself  beaten  by  mere  man:  the  ele- 
ments were  unfavourable;  the  Piave  river 
was  swollen  to  an  uncomfortable  size  and 
had  impeded  the  invasion.  Finally  she  ad- 
mitted defeat  in  dismissing  her  proudest 
generals  and  in  accepting  a  supreme  leader 
from  Berlin  -  Von  Below,  it  was  rumoured  - 
for  her  forces  aligned  on  the  Italian  front. 
Why  then  were  the  generals  relieved  of 
their  commands  if  the  fault  was  traceable 
to  the  elements? 

Italy  did  not  become  boastful  in  the  hour 
of  victory;  she  had  broken  the  onslaught 
behind  which  was  the  weight  of  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  forces:  several  Italian  regi- 
ments were  at  the  time  assisting  the  defence 
of  Rheims.  In  Italy  British  and  French  ar- 
tillery was  making  their  presence  felt:  but 
the  people,  whom  the  unfortunate  and  unjust 
mishappenings  of  Caporetto  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  crushing,  did  not  lose  control  over  them- 
selves though  justly  proud  of  their  victory. 

This  victory  of  June  appears  to  us  con- 
siderable from  a  military  standpoint  because 
it  gave  the  Americans,  destined  to  make 
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the  victory  a  most  decisive  one  for  the  Allies 
sorely  tried  in  France,  still  more  time  in 
which  to  complete  their  arrangements.  Above 
all  this  victory  was  dear  to  us  because  of 
its  spiritual  significance.  It  is  unjust  to  accuse 
Italy  of  scepticism:  during  these  years  of 
warfare  -  and  here  we  have  the  epilogue 
which  can  be  transcribed  while  the  war  lasts  - 
we  have  felt,  as  have  all  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Entente,  that  moral  energy  is  inviol- 
able and  that  he  who  violates  it  cannot  do 
so  to  the  end  with  impunity.  What  was 
morally  speaking  the  offensive  launched  by 
Austria  against  us  and  announced  before 
June  as  a  rapacious  undertaking  calculated 
to  reanimate  a  famished  army?  What  indu- 
cement had  the  Austrian  soldiers  to  accom- 
plish deeds  of  heroism  in  an  undertaking 
of  medieval  conquest,  at  the  sight  of  autocars 
to  which  had  been  assigned  the  ignominious 
duty  of  collecting  the  remnants  of  the  plunder- 
ing in  the  Veneto  and  Lombardy? 

Proud,  ferocious,  disdainful,  the  heads  of 
the  hostile  army  had  launched  their  soldiers 
at  us  as  animals  of  prey  are  let  loose  at  their 
victims.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Ita- 
lians, and  not  the  Austrians,  found  that  heroic 
Incitement  which  lent  strength  to  their  pur- 


pose of  combating  against  a  rapacity  which 
menaced  the  very  existence   of  the  Nation. 

Is  this  nos  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  whole 
power  of  determined  resistance  exerted  by 
Europe  and  by  the  world  against  the  me- 
nace of  Prussian  hegemony  ?  Is  it  not  for 
this  that  Belgains  and  Serbians  are  slaves 
but  not  vanquished? 

Does  not  France,  with  its  churches  bom- 
barded during  mass  on  Good  Friday,  draw 
its  strenght  from  the  same  source,  the  same 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the 
bitter  end  ?  Is  it  perhaps  not  for  this  sense 
of  offended  right  that  great  Britain  has  creased 
a  huge  Army  and  that  America  is  crossing 
the  Ocean  ? 

There  is  a  strategical  unity  of  front  han- 
dled by  the  war  lords,  and  Italy  is  sure  that 
not  one  of  the  allies  will  ever  forget  what 
she  has  done.  There  is  also  a  great,  myste- 
rious moral  unity :  the  sanctity  of  the  cause. 

This  moral  unity  has  rendered  the  Allies 
inexhaustible  in  sacrifice,  and  for  this  in- 
exhaustibility which  will  give  us  final  success, 
the  victorious  resurrection  -  by  which  the 
Italians  from  15  to  23  June  1918  repulsed 
and  defeated  the  army  of  Charles  of  Austria 
in  an  episode  which  history  will  record. 
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montese  —  Lanificio  Rossi  —  Marazza  L.  &  C.  —    Metal- 
lurgica   Bresciana   gia    Tempini  —  Pirelli  &   C.    —   Revel 
Gius.  e  Soc.  per  1'Esportazione  e    1'Industria    Italo-Ameri- 
cana  (di  cui  4.000  della  Societa  e  1.000   personal!)   —  Sini- 
gaglia  Ing.    Oscar   (Consigl.    Deleg.  della  Soc.  An.  Ferro- 
taie)  —  Soc.  An.  Agenzia  Generale  di  Vendita  dei  Cement! 
Portland  e  delle  Calci  Idrauliche  —  Soc.  An.  delle  Miniere 
di  Mercuric  del  Monte  Amiata  —  Soc.  An.  Fabbrica  Aiito- 
tnobili  e  Velocipedi  E.  Bianchi  —  Soc.  An.  Ferriere  di  Yol- 
tri  —  Soc.  An.  Fonderia  Ambr.  Necchi  —  Soc.  An.    Isotta 
Fraschini  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.  Ital.  Dinamite  Nobel    —   Soc. 
An.    Meccanica    Lombarda  —    Soc.    An.  Miniere    Sulfuree 
Trezza  Albani-Romagna  —  Soc.    An.    per   Costruzioni  Na- 
vali  e  Meccaniche  —  Soc.  An.  per  Costruz    Aeron.  Ing.  O. 
Pomilio  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.  Trafilerie  e    Laminatoi    di    Me- 
talli  —  Soc.  An.  delle  Acciaierie  di  Terni  e  delle  Wickers- 
Terni  —  Soc.  Esercenti  !e  Regie  e  Nuove  Terme  di    Mon- 
tecatini    —  Soc.  Ital.    Metallurgica    branch!    Gregorini    — 
Soc.  Ital.  Prodotti  Esplodenti  —  Soc.  per  lo  sviluppo  del- 
1'aviaz.  in  Italia  (Aeroplani  Caproni)  —  Unione  Consuma- 
tori  di  Carbone  '  Valutazione  di  concorso  carbone)  —  Unione 
Ital.  fra  Consiunatori  e  Fabbricanti  di  Concimi  e  Prodoiti 
chimici. 

Orpelli  A.  &  C.  L.  3.500. 

Lires  3.000  were  subscribed  by : 

Assicnr:i7.  Gener.  Venezia  —  Banca  Ital.  di  Sconto  —  Ca- 
mera di  Conunerc'o  e  Industria  di  Roma  —  Cartiere  Von- 
willer  &  C.  —  Compagnia  di  Assicuraz.  di  Milano  •-  Co- 
tonificio  Cantnni  —  Istituto  Nazion.  delle  Assicuraz.  — 
Parodi  Emati.  Yit«.  e  Cordcria  Nazion.  gia  Carrena  &  Torre 
(di  cui  2.000  person,  e  1.033  della  Societa)  —  Soc.  An.  Ac- 
ciaierie e  Ferriere  Lombards  —  Soc.  An.  di  Esplodenti  e 
di  Prodotti  Chimici  —  Soc.  An.  e  Eternit  »  —  Soc.  An. 
Fond.  Ital.  I..,Balconi  —  Soc.  An.  Ital.  di  Assicuraz.  con- 
tro  gli  infortuni  —  Soc.  An.  €  La  Moto  Aratrice  »  —  Soc.  An. 
'  \itrum  *  Sccrno  Gismondi  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.  Oleifici  Na- 
zion. —  Soc.  An.  Robinetterie  Rinnite  —  Soc.  An.  Unione 
Stearinerie  l.anza  —  Soc.  delle  Cartiere  Meridio.nali  —  Soc. 


Gen.  Ital.  Edison   di  Elettricita  —  <  Spa  >  Soc.  Ligure  Pie- 

montese  Automobili  —  Soc.  Naz.  delle  OfficinediSavigliano. 

Soc.  An.  Tensi  L.  2.700  —  Associazione  Granaria  L.  2.125 

—  Alcuni  soci  del  T.  C.  I.  e  alcuni  membri  della   Camera 
di  Commercio  di  S.  Francisco  (California)  L.  2052.45. 

Lires  2.000  were  subscribed  by : 

Bertarelli  F.lli  —  Borsalino  Comm.  Teresio  —  Brioschi 
Achille  &  C.  —  Consorzio  Bollonieri  —  Coop.  Ital  In- 
cendi  e  Vita  —  Coop.  Novarese  Fabbr.  Munizioni  —  Co- 
struz.  Mecc.  Riva  —  Cotonificio  di  Trobaso  —  Ditta  Za- 
noletti  Ferdinando  —  Federaz.  degli  Armatori  Libeii  lt.nl. 

—  Fonderia  Milanese  di    Acciaio    —  A.    Gussi  &    Celln  — 
Manif.  Ital.  Cinghie  Massoni  &   Moroni   —    Officine  Mec- 
caniche   Stigler  —  Origoni  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.    Enrico  Del- 
1'Acqua  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.  Fond,  di  Cogoleto  —  Soc.    An. 
Ligure  per  la  Raffineria  degli  Zuccheri  —  Soc.  An.    Ptiri- 
ceili  r  Strade    e    Cave  *  —  «  Metalgraf  »  Soc.   An.  Unione 
Arti  Graf,  sui  Met.  —    Soc.  An.  «  Zust  »    Fabbr.    Antom. 

—  Soc.  per    la    filatnra  dei  Cascami  di    Seta  —   Soc.  Ital. 
Ernesto  De  Angeli  per  IMndnstria   dei    tesstiti    stampati  — 
Transatlantica  Italiana. 

Soc.  An.  Cartiera  Ital.  L.  1.925  —  Soc.  An.  «  La  Filo- 
tecnica  »  Ing.  A.  Salmoiraghi  &  C.  (di  cni  1.000  della  Soc. 
e  500  person,  del  Sen.  Ing.  A.  Salmoiraghi)  L.  1.500.  — 
Soc.  Ital.  di  Servizi  Maritt.,  L.  1.500  —  Soc.  Metall.  Vit- 
torio  Cobianchi,  L  1.500  —  Soc.  di  prodotti  Chimico-Far- 
maceutici,  A.  Bertelli  &  C.,  L.  1.500. 

Lires  1000  were  subscribed  by  : 

Assicuratrice  Italiana  —  Banco  di  Roma  —  Barberis  Pa 
squale  —  L.  Baroni  &  C.  Ing.  Giov.  e  Anita  Barosi  —  B  .?- 
setti  Giovanni  —  Bernocchi  Antonio  &  F.lli  —  Figli  di 
Gius.  Bertarelli  —  Bisleri  Felice  &  C.  —  Calzaturificio  di 
Varese  —  Camera  di  Commercio  e  Industria  di  Alessandria 
—  Camera  di  Commercio  e  Industria  di  Brescia  —  Camera 
di  Commercio  ed  Indtistria  di  Genova  —  Camera  di  Com- 
mercio ed  Indnstria  di  Torino  —  Cantieri  N^vali  Riuuiti  — 
Cartiera  di  Maslianico  —  Cartiera  Pirola  &*C.  —Cartiere 
P.  Andrea  Molina  —  Cassa  di  Risparmio  delle  Provincie 
Lombarde  —  Cinzano  Francesco  &  C.  —  Compagnia  leal, 
di  Assicur.  e  La  Fondiaria  ^  —  Coop.  Fabbric.  Projetti  — 
Cotonif.  Vail:  di  Lanzo  —  Ditta  Franc.  Bolis  fu  G.  B.  - 
Ditta  Mulatti  succ.  Ceretti  &  Mulatti  —  Ditta  Servettaz 
Giovanni  —  Elli,  Zerboni  &  C.  —  Fabb.  Autom.  Lancia  — 
Fabbr.  di  stoffe  di  Seta  Edoardo  Stncchi  —  Fachini  Ing. 
V.  &  C.  —  Folonari  Italo  —  Galimberti  G.  B.  e  Figli  _  Qj!f0 
Paolo  &C.  —  «  Itala  »  Fabbr.  Autom.  —Lanificio  V.  E.  M.ir- 
zotto  —  Lloyd  Sabando  —  F.lli  Maino  &  C.  — -  Manifatt. 
Rotondi  —  Manifatt.  Stamp.  Lombarda  —  Marzotto  Gae- 
tano  &  Figli  —  Offic.  di  Villar  Perosa  —  Offic.  Merc. 
Ital.  —  Offic.  Metall.  Broggi  --  Pomini  Luigi  —  Redaelli 
Giuseppe  &  Fratello  —  Riunione  Adriat.  di  Sicurta  —  Ri- 
vetti  Giuseppe  —  Rusconi,  Fraschini  &  C.  —  G.  Sesana  & 
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C.,  Cartiere  di  Crusinallo  —  «  Sicilia  >  Soc.  di  Navigazione 

—  Soc.  Anglo-Romana  per  1'  Illuminaz.    di    Roma  —  Soc. 
An.  Bacini  e  Scali  Napoletani  —  Soc.  An.  Bauchiero  —  Soc. 
An.  Calzif.  Ambrosi  —  Soc.  An.  Commerc.    di    Oriente  — 
Soc.  An.  Commission,  di  Esportaz.  —  Soc.   An.    Conciaria 
Valle  Olona  —  Soc.  An.  Concerie  Ital.  Riunite  —Soc.  An. 
Costruz.  Aeron.  «  Savoia  »  —  Soc.  An.  Costruz.  Meccaniche 

—  Soc.  An.  Cotonif    Amman  —Soc.  An.  Cotonif.  F.lli  Del- 
I'Acqua  —  Soc.  An.  Cotonif.  Dell'Acqua  Lissoni  Castiglioni 

—  Soc.  An.    Cotonif.    Valle  Ticino    —  Soc.    An.    Benigno 
Crespi  —    Soc.  An.    Esercizi    Molini  —  Soc.  An.  Filat.  di 
{'ollegno  —  Soc.    An.    Egidio  e  Pio    Gavazzi  —    Soc.  An. 
Qiov.  Gilardini  —  Soc.  An.  Grandi    Fucine    Ital.    —   Soc. 
An.  Giov.    Hensemberger  —    Soc.  An.    Industr.    Reunidas 
P.  Matarazzo  —  «  San  Giorgio  »  Soc.  An.  Industr.  —  Soc. 
An.  Industrie  Metallurgiche  —  Soc.   An.    Ital.   di    Assicur. 
contro  la  Grandine  —  Soc.  An.  G.  B.  Izar  —  Soc.   An.  la 
Commerciale  Francioli  —  Soc.  An.  Laminatoio  Nazionale  — 
Soc.  An.    Lanificio   Nazion.    Targett  —  Soc.  An.  Lavoraz. 
Carbon:  Fossili  e  loro  Sottoprodotti  —  'Soc.  An.  Ledoga  — 
Soc.  An.  Lubrificanti  Ernesto  Reinach  —  Soc.  An.  Magaz- 
zini  Raccordati  nuova  Stazione  Centrale  —  Soc.    An.    Ma- 
nifatt.  Ital.  di  juta  —  Soc.  An.  Manifatt.  Tosi  —  Soc.  An. 
Materiali  Refrattari  —  Soc.  An.  Metallurg.   Giacomo  Cor- 
radini  —  Soc.  An.  Metallurg.  Antonio  Rusconi  —  Soc.  An. 
Miniere  di  Cogne  —  Soc.  An.  Off.  di  Battaglia  —  Soc.  An. 
Off.  Elettroc.  Dr.  Rossi  —  Soc.  An.  Off.    Galileo  —  Soc. 
An.  Officine  gia  F.lli  Diatto  —  Soc.  An.    Off.    Insubri   — 
Soc.  An.  Off.  Maiocchi  —  Soc.  An.  Nathan-Uboldi  —  Soc. 
An.  Preda  Piero  —  Soc.  An.  A.  Reina  —  Soc.  An.    Stabi- 
lim.  Farmaceutici  Riuniti  «  Schiapparelli  »  —  Soc.  An.  Tec- 
nomasio  Italiano  Brown-Boveri  —  Soc.  An.  Ing.  V.  Tede- 
schi  &  C.  —  Soc.  An.  Unione  Manifatture  di  Parabiago  — 
Soc.  An.  Vacuum  Oil   Company   —  Soc.    An.    Veneta    Co- 
struz. Meccan.  e  Fonderia  —  Florio  &  C.   Soc.    An.    Vini- 
cola  Italiana  —  Soc.  An.  Zuccherificio  e  Distilleria  Alcools 
Gulinelli  —  Soc.    Ambrogio    Binda  &  C.  —    Soc.   Calce  e 
Cementi  di  Testi  —  Soc.  Ceramica  Richard  Ginori  —Soc. 
Chimica  Lombarda  —  Soc.  Dell'Acqua  Pia  Antica    Marcia 

—  Soc.  delle  Miniere  di  Montecatini  —  Soc.  di  Monteponi 

—  Soc.  Elettromecc.  Galileo  Ferraris  —  Soc.  Gen.    Elettr. 
deH'Adamello  —  Soc.  Gen.  Ital.  Accumulated    Elettrici  — 
Soc.  Idroelettr.  di  Villeneuve  di  Borgofranco  e  Soc\  Franco 
Ital.  Esplosivo  Cheditte  —  «  S.  1.  A.  I.  »  Soc.    Idrovolanti 
Alta   Italia   —   Soc.    Industrial  Italiana  —  «  Nafta  »    Soc. 
Ital.  del  Petrolio  ed  affini  —  Soc.  Ital.  di  Elettrochimica  — 
Soc.  Ital.  di  Prodotti  Aliment.  Maggi  —  Soc.    Ital.    Indu- 
strie Comma  e  Hutchinson  —  Soc.  Ital.  Industr.  Zucchero 

—  Soc.    Ital.    per  la   fabbric.   delPAlluminio  —  Soc.    Ital. 
p-r  il  Carburo  di  Calcio  —  Soc.  Ital.  Prodotti    Azotati  — 
S  >c.  Meccanica   Italo-Ginevrina  —  Soc.    Nazion.    di   Tra- 
sporti  F.lli   Gondrand  —   Soc.  Odorico  &  C.  —    Soc.  Pa- 
ganini,  Villani  &  C.  —  Soc.   per  Lavori    Pubblici    ed  Im- 
prese  Industrial!  —  Soc.  per  1'incremento    dell' Aviazione, 
Aerodromo  di  Cameri  —  Soc.  Rom.  per  la  Fabbricaz.  dello 
Zucchero  —  Soc.    Rom.    Tramways-Omnibus  —  Soc.  Ing. 
Nicola  Romeo  &.  C.  —  Soc.  Saccarifera  Geuovese  —  Sac. 
Venez.  Industria  Conterie.  —  Solvay  &  C.,  Stabilimento  di 
Rosignano  Marittimo  —  Stabil.    Stefano  Johnson    —   Tap- 
pirelli    Mario   fu  Pietro  —    Trucchetti    Ing.    Giovanni  — 
\V-il  Comm.  Federico  —  Soc.   An.  Zucchereria  Nazion.  — 
Adria,  SDC.    per  la  fabbricaz.  dell'alcool  e    dello    zucchero 
dalle   barbabietole   -    Zuccherificio    Agricolo    Piacenttno  - 
Zuccherificio  d'Imola  —  Zuccherificio  Lendinarese  —  Ing. 
Roberto  Ziist.  Soc.  in  Accomandita. 

Tessiture  Seriche  Bernasconi  L.  600. 

Lires  500  were  subscribed  by : 

Aboaf  A.,  Materiali  per  Costruz.  Ferrov.  —  «  A.  G.  F.  A.  » 
Agenzia  Gen.  Forn.  Aeron.  —   Badoni  A.  &  C.  —  Ballerio 


Ing.  Mario  —  Banca  di  Legnano  —  Banca  Generate  della 
penisola  Sorrentina  —  Banca  Popolare  di  Milano  —  Banco 
Sete  —  Bombrini  Parodi  Delfino  —  Bozzi  r  nnlio  &  C  — 
Broglia  &  C.  —  Calzificio  Montanari  e  Studer  —  Calzificio 
Reggiano  —  Cambiaghi  Cav.  Giuseppe  Pres.  Soc.  An.  Giu- 
seppe Cambiaghi  —  Camera  di  Commercio  di  Bergamo  — 
Camera  di  Commercio  di  Cremona  —  Camera  di  Commercio 
dell'Umbria  —  Camocini  &  C.  —  Cederna  A.  &  C.  —  Cente- 
nari  e  Zinelli  —  Henry  Coe  &  Clerici  —  Colombo  Abramo 
&  C.  —  Comi  ing.  Felice  &  C.  —  «  C.  I.  B.  S.  »  Comp  Ital. 
di  Bronzi  Speciali  —  Cotonificio  Somaini  &  C.  —  U.  A  F.lli 
Dell'Era  —  «  Dinamo  »  Soc.  Ital.  per  Imprese  Elettnche  — 
Ditta  Ing.  De  Franceschi  &  C.  —  Ditta  Macchi  Passoni  di 
Angelo  Passoni  &  C.  —  Ditta  Giov.  Masneri  di  Rastellini 
&  C.  -  Ditta  Gustavo  Modiano  &  C.  —  Ditta  Giuseppe 
Moneta  —  Ditta  Succ.  Folcioni  &  Steffenini  -  Fabbriche 
Riunite  di  Fiammiferi  —  Ferrario  Carlo  —  Ing.  Ferraris  & 
C.  Qruppo  Industriale  Piem.  per  Materiali  di  Artiglieria  — 
Ten.  Roberto  Forges  Davanzati  (per  patriottica  rinuncia)  — 
Foschi  &  C.  gia  Guerrini  &  C.  —  Qallieni,  Vigano  e  Ma- 
razza  —  Lamperti  &  Garbaonati  —  «  L' Infrangibile  »  Aw. 
Celeste  e  Dr.  Cav.  Luigi  Besozzi  —  Macchi  e  C.  —  Mac  l<2tizie 
Evan  —  Manifattura  di  Lane  in  Borgosesia  —  Muggia  Mario 

—  Offic.  Mecc.  Giuseppe  Pozzi   —   Offic.   Mecc.  Armando 
Zanotta,  Lampugnani  &  C.  —  Pelizzola  Paolo  —  Picchetti 
Davide  —  Pontecorvo  Pellegrino  &  C.  —  Primo  Sindacato 
Agrario  Cooperative  —  Santoni  D.  L.  —  Scuola  di  Ragio- 
neria  e  Commerc.  Cavalli  e  Conti  —  G.  Silva  &  C.  -    Soc. 
An.  Birra  Peroni  —  Soc.  An  Cartiere  Pietro  Miliani  —  Soc. 
An.  Coltellineric  Riunite  di  Caslino  e  Maniago —Soc.  An. Co- 
tonif. Ligure  —  Soc.  An.  Cotonif.  r  urter  —  Soc.  An.  Co- 
tonif. di  Spoleto  —  Soc.  An.  Cotonif.  di  Strambino  —  Soc. 
An.  Cotonif.  Udinese  —  Soc.  An.  Cesare  Crippa  —  Soc.  An. 
per  distrib.  di  energia  elettrica  Ing.  A.   Banfi   —   Soc.  An. 
Esercizio  Bacini  —  Soc.  An.  Fabbrica  di  Sali  di  Bario,  Con- 
cimi  ed  altri  Prodotti  chimici  —  Soc.  An.  Fabbricne  Riunite 
d^gli  Agricoltori  Ital.  —  Soc.  An.  Fecolerie  Ital.  Riunite  — 
Soc.  An.  Filatura  Mako  —  Soc.  An.  Fonderie  Subalpine  — 
Soc.   An.    Fossati-Lamperti   —   Soc.  An.  Frera  —  Soc.  An. 
Riccardo  Gualino  —  Soc.  An.  Labor.  Elettrot.  Luigi  Magrini 

—  Soc.  An.  Lavoraz.  Zinco  F.lli  Morteo   —   Soc.  An.  Ma- 
^glieficio  A.  Boglietti  —  Soc.  An.  Metallnrgica  Ossolana  (gia 
V.  E.  F.lli  Ceretti  —  Soc.  An.  Miniere  di  Bacu-Abis  —  Soc. 
An.  Miniere  e  Fonderie  di  Antimonio  —  Soc.  An.  Officine 
di  Energia  Elettrica  —  Soc,  An.  Officine  Elettro-Meccaniche 

—  Soc.  An.  Officine  Ferroviarie  Liguri  —  Soc.  An.  Officine 
Manfredi  Bongiovanni  —  Soc.  An.  Orobia  Elettricita,  Gas, 
Acqua  potabile  —  Soc.  An.  Passuello  &  Provera  —  Soc.  An. 
Silos  —  Soc    An.  Smalleria  Italiana   —  Soc.  An.  Stabilim. 
Minerario  del  Siele  —  Soc.  An.  Torcitura  di  Borgomanero 

—  Soc.  An.  Unione  Esercizi    Elettrici  —  Soc.  An.  Western 
Electric  Italiana  —  Soc.  Ceramica  Italiana  —  Soc.  Ceramica 
Lombarda  —  Soc.  Coloniale  Ital.  —  Soc.  di  Macinaz.  Mo- 
lini Certosa  —  Soc.  Elettrica  della  Sicilia  Orientate  —Soc. 
Figli  di  Silvio  Santini  —  Soc.  Gen.  delle  Conserve  Alimen- 
tari  Cirio  —  Soc.  Gen.  Macchine  Edili  —  Soc.  Ing    F.  Ba- 
stianelli  &  C.  —  Soc.  Italiana  Westinghouse  —  Soc.  Italo- 
Orientale  «  Emaillite  »  —  Soc.  Leonardo   da    Vinci   —   Soc. 
Ligure  per  1'Industria  dell'Acido  Tannico  —  S  *c.  Navigaz. 
Alta  Italia  —  Soc.  Nazion.  per  Gasometri  ed  Acquedortti  — 
SDC.  Piemont.  per  la  fabbricazione  del  Carburo  di  calcio  e 
prodotti  affini  —  Soc.  Venez.  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  — 
Stab,  di  Legat.  Torriani   &   C.    —   Stab.    Elettromeccanico 
Ing.  Biso  Rossi  &  C.  —  Tanfani  e  Bertarelli  —  Tonolli  A. 
&  C.  —  Vignati  Fabio  &  C.  —  Volonte  Giuseppe  Soc.  An. 
«  Al  Vulcano  »  —  Zari  F.lli. 

Numerous  friends  of  the  T.  C.  I.  subscribed 
minor  sums.  The  total  subscriptions  reached,  up 
to  February  1918,  to  about  Lires  650.000. 
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